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Theological Reorientation 
The Thought of the Epistle to the Romans 
by WARREN QUANBECK 


An historian making a list of the factors most influential in the making 
of western civilization would do well to include Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans along with the invention of gunpowder, the rise of nationalism, 
and the discovery of atomic energy. For at a number of critical periods 
in the history of the Western world, the message of Romans has burst 
forth with creative power and altered the course of development. 

When, in the fourth century, Christianity was in danger of degenerat- 
ing into either a legalistic moralism or a morbid mysticism, St. Augustine 
found in St. Paul the weapons that enabled the church to fight off the 
twin dangers and reassert evangelical Christianity. The Augustinian 
understanding of the gospel reasserted the redemptive purpose of God, 
and opposed both Pelagian humanism and neo-Platonist mysticism. 
Theologians of the Reformation tradition may well complain that Augus- 
tine listened not only to Paul’s voice, but to others as well. From this 
point of view there may be regret at unevangelical elements in Augus- 
tinian theology, but in the historical situation of his time, it was the 
rediscovery of biblical elements in Paul’s epistles that was significant. 

Again in the teachers of the Reformation, the Pauline understanding 
of the gospel became a creative instrument for reasserting evangelical 
religion against prevailing teachings of works-righteousness. Even more 
clearly than in the time of Augustine, Paul’s understanding of the gospel 
provided the means, not only for a cleaning up of theology, but for a 
renewal of piety and church life which brought creative influences into 
western civilization. 

At the close of the First World War an obscure Swiss pastor published 
a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans that became a trigger for 
another theological revolution. Barth’s Rémerbrief came out of Switzer- 
land like a mountain avalanche, roaring forth with tremendous power 
into a world dominated by humanistic theology. And again it was the 
rediscovery of the message of the great Apostle which touched off a 
theological revolution. We are still too close to these events to be able to 
compare their significance with those of the Reformation or times of 
Augustine. Even theologians who opposed Barth and his message, how- 
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ever, bear testimony to the impact of his teaching in the modifications 
which have been made in their own theological presentation. One need 
not be an admirer of Karl Barth to note how the entire setting of theo- 
logical discussion has been altered through his reassertion of the apos- 
tolic message in Pauline language. 

But while one can observe and admire the influence of St. Paul not 
only in his own time but in succeeding historical epochs, most of us must 
confess that the message of the Epistle to the Romans does not meet 
us with compelling power. Our theological tradition and seminary train- 
ing may have conditioned us to utter the conventionally respectful words 
about the religious and theological weight of the book, but they are not 
accompanied by any vivid sense of the Epistle’s power in our own lives 
or theological reflection. We do not find ourselves passionately searching 
Romans for its message; we rather admire it from a distance and avoid 
the risk of confusion or boredom which may result from closer exami- 
nation. 

There are a number of reasons why this is so, in addition to the obvious 
one that we are so busy with so many things that we do not get time to 
read. First there is our habit of atomistic reading of Scripture. The fact 
that the most widely used translation of the Bible prints each verse as 
a separate paragraph has done not a little to encourage the widespread 
notion that the Bible is an inspired Bartlett’s Quotations. We become 
accustomed to treating each verse as a self-contained gem of religious 
wisdom. We ignore the fact, so obvious to modern biblical scholarship, 
that the individual verse finds its meaning in relation to its context. We 
read the Bible like the lady whose surprised reaction to Hamlet was that 
“it is full of quotations.” 

The atomistic treatment of the Bible is furthered by the preacher’s 

‘ way of dealing with texts. The pericope system of texts accustoms its 
users to treat the Bible in paragraphs, but the structure of the author’s 
thought is not always respected or discerned in the choice of texts. The 
preacher who uses a topical approach in Bible texts is not driven by 
this method to examination of contexts. 


An oracular view of inspiration of the Bible also encourages atomistic 
reading habits. Viewing the Bible as an unhistorical collection of inspired 
sayings does little to help the student seek the unity of the book or the 
historical situation from which it emerged and in which alone it can 
be properly understood. Many a student has passed his seminary courses 
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Theological Reorientation 261 


in introduction to the New Testament only to revert to unscientific read- 
ing habits in his sermon preparation. 

The neglect of the contemporary setting of the Epistle is a second 
barrier to a vivid apprehension of the message of Romans. The Epistle 
was not composed simply to while away the time on a rainy Sunday after- 
noon in Corinth, but as a serious part of Paul’s mission to the Gentiles. 
As he indicates in the letter, he writes to them both because he regards 
himself under obligation to share his spiritual blessings with them and 
because he hopes to use Rome as a point of departure for continued 
missionary effort in the western reaches of the Empire. His presentation 
of the gospel, moreover, is not simply spun out of imagination, but has 
grown out of his own experience of a conversion from zealous Pharisaism 
to discipleship. As a Jew devoted to the Law he shared the Pharisaic 
interpretation of the Old Testament and of the institutions of Jewish 
religion. When he acknowledged Jesus as Messiah he was compelled 
to find a completely different interpretation of Law, Covenant, Sabbath, 
Temple, sacrifice, from the interpretation that had satisfied him as a 
Pharisee. Romans shows us how Paul now reinterprets the Old Testa- 
ment and finds its deepest and most genuine meaning, not in the tradition 
of the Elders, but in Jesus Christ as its fulfillment. To ignore this radical 
and excitingly new interpretation of the religion of Israel is to insulate 
ourselves from the power of Paul’s message and make sure that Romans 
will be heavily theological in the worst sense of the word. To enter sym- 
pathetically into Paul’s experience and thought is to stand on the great 
divide which separated the Christian church from the synagogue and 
see with him the great differences occasioned by the coming of the Mes- 
siah, Immanuel, God with us. 

A third barrier which lies between the modern reader and an appre- 
ciation of Romans is our assumption that Paul’s language is heavy with 
theological abstractions. When we encounter such expensive coinage as 
the terms “justification,” “sanctification,” “propitiation,” or “redemp- 
tion” we envisage solemn professors of theology or complicated theo- 
logical systems replete with head splitting abstractions, and we at once 
seek refuge from unhappy memories of examination week by turning 
to the baseball scores. But Paul wrote to a congregation of ordinary 
Christians expecting them to understand his letter, although some of the 
Roman Christians may indeed have shared the sentiment expressed in 
Second Peter that some things in Paul are “difficult to understand.” Our 
problem is that to the difficulties of a complex subject matter, and the 
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problems of entering into the thought forms of a strange culture we add 
the quite unnecessary complication of abstract terminology. Much of 
our difficulty at this point would be dispelled if we replace our image 
of Paul the academic theologian with Paul the missionary pastor. 

To overcome the barriers that prevent us from experiencing the power 
of Paul’s message in Romans, four avenues of approach suggest them- 
selves: 


1. To read the Epistle for its unity and structure. 

2. To read it in its first century setting of conflict between the tradition 
of the elders and the early church’s interpretation of Old Testament. 

3. To relate it to Paul’s own experience of reorientation from synagogue 
to church, from zeal for the tradition of the elders to faith in Jesus 
as Messiah. 

4. To recognize the pictorial character of biblical language and thus 
recover the technical terminology of the epistle from the morass of 
theological abstraction. 


The Unity and Structure of the Epistle 


Modern biblical interpretation is in constant danger of patronizing 
Paul, of assuming that he was a well-meaning bungler who composed 
his letters in a stream-of-consciousness reverie, dictating matters as they 
occurred to him, and making no great effort at organizing his material. 
In this respect our common atomistic method of Bible study is reinforced 
by our assumption of cultural superiority. Because Paul lacked the bene- 
fits of modern plumbing or motorized transportation we tend to assume 
that he was also backward and intellectually primitive. But if we once 
overcome the obstacles imposed by the cultural strangeness of the Letter, 
we are impressed by its unity and its well marshalled argument. Even 


- the “practical” section, which gives the strongest impression of casual- 


ness reveals upon examination a surprising unity with the remainder 
of the Epistle. 

The unity of the Epistle may be summed up in its concern for the 
Righteousness of God. By using this formulation Paul achieves the most 
direct confrontation of his new understanding of the Old Testament 
with that which he earlier maintained as a Pharisee. 

The argument of the Epistle may be summarized as follows. 


A. 1:1-17 Salutation, Introduction, and Theme. Paul introduces 
himself to his readers, presenting his credentials as Apostle, giving his 
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reasons for writing the Letter, and introducing the theme: “The gospel 
is the righteousness of God to salvation for everyone who has faith. 
B. 1:18—4:25 The Revelation of God’s Righteousness. 
1. 1:18—3:20 God’s righteousness as wrath. 

a. 1:18-32 God’s wrath revealed against Gentiles. This is not 
wrath in the popular sense of thunderbolts annihilating the blasphemer, 
but a wrath which “abandons them” to their sin. God’s wrath is his 
respect for human freedom which permits man to pursue self-will in 
unhampered fashion. 

b. 2:1—3:20 God’s wrath revealed against Jews. The Law de- 
mands more than insight; it requires performance. The Jew has certain 
advantages, chiefly the revelation of the divine purpose. But this gives 
him no privileged position. It rather sharpens the demands which will 
be made on him. By standards of performance, the Jew, like the Gentile, 
is under God’s judgment. 

God includes all men under judgment in order that he may have 
mercy on all. 
2. 3:21—4:25 God’s righteousness is revealed in the gospel. 

a. 3:21-31 It is revealed through Christ. It is not a way of 
justification by Law but by faith in Christ, who is offered to us by God 
as a way of reconciliation. There is no room for pride or boasting. 

b. 4:1-25. That this is also the meaning of the Old Testament 
is shown by reference to Abraham. He trusted God, and his faith was 
set to his account as righteousness. This took place before the giving of 
circumcision which came as a seal of the righteousness which Abraham 


had by faith. Abraham is therefore the type of the one who is righteous 
through faith. 


C. 5:1—8:39 The Significance of the Life in Christ. 

I. 5:1-21 In Christ the believer has peace with God. This peace 
is not the cessation of strife, the peace of the cemetery, but peace in 
tribulation, through the power of the Holy Spirit who has been given 
to us. 

This is so because the Christian lives in two ages: He is “in” Adam, 
he shares in the fallen humanity which has death as its destiny. But by 
faith he is “in Christ” thus sharing in risen humanity and has eternal 
life as his destiny. 

2. 6:1-23 In Christ the believer has victory over sin. The sig- 
nificance of baptism is union with Christ, both in his death and in his 
resurrection to new life. This means neither ethical perfection nor anti- 
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nomianism. Man is neither free from sin nor free to sin. In Christ he 
is free from the power of sin and need no longer yield his members as 
its slaves. He is free to stand against sin, to fight it, and to offer his 
members as servants of righteousness. 

3. 7:1-25 In Christ the believer is delivered from the tyranny 
of the Law. Union with Christ means death to the claims of Law, and 
freedom to serve God according to the spirit. The Law can never pro- 
duce righteousness; its work is to arouse the consciousness of guilt. Left 
to himself, man and his powers are at the disposal of sin; in Christ man 
is delivered from this doomed estate. 

4. 8:1-39 In Christ the believer is delivered from death. The 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit assures him that he is God’s child 
and heir. This again does not mean immediate translation to heaven; 
the believer shares the sufferings of Christ in the days of his pilgrimage 
but knows that present tribulation is unworthy of comparison with the 
glory that is to be revealed. It is precisely in his tribulation that he is 
more than conqueror through Jesus Christ the Lord. 

D. 9:1—11:36 The Righteousness of God is not Contrary to the 
Promises. 

1. 9:1-29 The promises of God are given only to believers. God 
manifests his sovereignty in the promise; his mercy is not upon those 
who earn it, but upon those whom he chooses. Here is no attempt to 
justify the ways of God to men, but rather the magnifying of God’s 
wonderful mercy which he has shown to Jews and Gentiles alike. 

2. 9:30—10:21 The rejection of Israel is no indication that God 
has changed his mind. He has willed that men shall live by his mercy; 
Israel in striving to achieve a righteousness of its own has brought about 
its own rejection. This has the strange consequence that Gentiles, who 
did not strive for righteousness, have attained to righteousness by faith, 


‘and Jews who sought righteousness, but of their own achievement, have 


failed to obtain it. 
3. 11:1-36 The rejection of Israel is not final. A remnant of 
Israel has accepted the Messiah. God in his unfathomable wisdom uses 
the disobedience of Israel to bring blessings to the Gentiles. And if the 
rejection of Israel is the salvation of the Gentiles, the winning of them 
shall surely mean life from the dead. If God rejects them for the sake 
of the Gentiles, he still welcomes them for the sake of the fathers, for he 
does not repent of his gifts or calling. 
E. 12:1—15:13 The Life of the Man in Christ. 
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1. 12:1-2 It is life as worship: a living sacrifice effected through 
the renewal of personality in Christ. 

2. 12:3-8 The new life is life in the Body of Christ. Each has his 
distinctive gift from God, and is to use it to perform his function in the 
Body. Life is no virtuoso pursuit of individual perfection, but the com- 
mon life in the Body of Christ. 

3. 12:9-21 The common life is a life in love, doing what the love 
of Christ indicates in the concreteness of the life situation. It is no service 
of abstract law, but serving the neighbor in love. 

4. 13:1-7 The concreteness of the believer’s calling to live in love 
is shown in relation to “secular authorities.” These are not secular in 
the modern sense of the term, but instruments of God for the protection 
of right and the punishment of evil in the world. Obedience to law and 
payment of taxes are obedience to God and service of the neighbor. 

5. 13:8-14 Love is the fulfilment of the Law. 

6. 14:1—15:13 Here is considered the attitude of the Christian 
toward the brother who has conscientious scruples. The strong are not 
to please themselves but to bear the weaknesses of the scrupulous. Chris- 
tian love foregoes what is permissible and right in order to avoid offense 
to the brother with difficulties of conscience. 


F. 15:14—16:27 Paul’s plans to visit the Roman congregation and 
concluding greetings. 


The First-Century Setting: Synagogue versus Church 


The early Christian church faced a tremendous task of theological 
re-orientation. The acceptance of the crucified and risen Jesus of Naza- 
reth as Messiah of Israel necessitated drastic reinterpretation of Jewish 
theology. In his ministry Jesus himself had accepted many strains of 
contemporary Jewish religious thought; others he had modified in a 
more or less drastic way; still others he completely transformed or en- 
tirely rejected. But just as the disciples were slow to understand Jesus 
during his ministry, and continued to expect his manifestation in glory 
at the Passover with the accompanying division of honors among the 
disciples, so too the early church was slow to realize how radical were 
the modifications of accepted Jewish standards and thought demanded 
by the appearance of the crucified and risen Messiah. 

Jewish religious thought was by no means uniform, but it had never- 
theless broad areas of agreement in its interpretation of religious insti- 
tutions and hopes. Especially among the common people, where the 
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Pharisaic party was most popular, was there substantial unity of religious 
interpretation. The main Jewish institutions which figured in this thought 
were the Law and its interpretation in the tradition of the Elders, the 
Sabbath, the synagogue, the Temple, and the sacrificial cultus. 

The Law as the revelation of the will of the Covenant God domi- 
nated Jewish thought. It was interpreted by means of the tradition of 
the Elders. This body of commentary preserved by the Rabbis served at 
once as a safeguard of the sacredness of the revealed Law and as a means 
for adapting it to changing circumstances of national life. No individual 
dared assert his own opinion as a valid interpretation of Law but found 
authoritative opinion among earlier commentators. 

The Sabbath was a memorial of creation, and thus testimony to the 
Lordship of Israel’s God over all creation, reminder of the Covenant 
and Israel’s uniqueness as Covenant people, and anticipation of the Sab- 
bath rest God had in store for his people. 

The synagogue had developed during exilic and post-exilic days as 
a religious and social center for Israel and was an excellent instrument 
for passing on the traditions of Israel through worship, education, and 
community life. 

The Temple was the symbol of the abiding presence of the Covenant 
God among his people. God did not indwell the Temple, as pagan 
thought might suppose; he was high and holy and inhabited eternity. 
But he caused his Name, the revelation of himself to Israel, to dwell 
there, and thus gave his people the assurance of his merciful abiding 
among them. 

The sacrificial cultus, for which the Temple existed, was the divinely 
given means by which God the Lord assured his people of forgiveness 
of their transgressions. Subprophetic interpretations of sacrifice no doubt 
existed in popular religion, but the best strains of religious thought did 


- not conceive of sacrifice as a barter arrangement or a device for buying 


off the divine wrath. It was rather the gracious condescension of God in 
giving his people visible tokens of his mercy, and the assurance of pardon. 

It was a common popular conviction that the coming of the Messiah 
would mean a new day for Israel, with many and great blessings from 
God, the end of a shameful and miserable period of subordination to 
other nations, and the extension of these blessings through Israel to the 
entire world. And it was apparently widely assumed that these blessings 
would come within the framework of Israel’s traditional religious insti- 
tutions. These were God’s gift to his people and, it might therefore 
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follow, they were the channels through which the bountiful new blessings 
of the Messianic age might flow. It was the attack of Jesus upon these 
hallowed institutions that convinced Jewish authorities that he could 
not be a good man, and was to be dealt with as a menace to the peace 
of Israel. Even the early Christian church seems to have been quite 
slow in realizing what drastic changes in Jewish institutions were occa- 
sioned by Messiah’s coming. 

The Book of Acts shows the early church living within the framework 
of Jewish religion and institutions. This is, of course, what we should 
expect. Jesus was a Jew and presented himself to Jews as Messiah of 
Israel. The explosive universal elements in his teaching and ministry 
were but slowly realized, and then, frequently, only when the furious 
reactions of Jewish authorities compelled it. The Christians continued 
to worship in the Temple, to observe the traditional Jewish hours of 
prayer. They used the educational and administrative resources of the 
synagogue, continuing for at least some years to call their own gatherings 
by the familiar name. As late as the first years of the mission to the 
Gentiles the early Christians were uncertain how much of the tradition 
of the elders must be imposed upon Gentile converts. Only after a sharp 
controversy extending over some months or years did the Pauline party 
succeed in winning its case and spelling out the radical newness that 
came to Israel in Jesus the Messiah. 

The theological significance of Stephen is that he saw earlier than 
most Christians how radical the changes were and how extensive a re- 
interpretation of the Old Testament was given by Jesus. Paul takes up 
the incomplete theological work of Stephen and thinks the problems 
through in a comprehensive way. The Epistle to the Romans is notable 
in that it contains Paul’s reinterpretation of the Old Testament in a 
unified, constructive, and positive way. Our appreciation of its depth 
and power increases as we see in it the delineation of the great religious 
issues which engaged the attention of thinkers in the ancient world and 
have abiding significance in our day. 

Paul sees clearly that the Jewish interpretation of the Law is mistaken. 
The Rabbinic interpretation makes the Law a way of salvation. Living 
within the Covenant, observing the demands of the Law, enables a man 
to achieve a righteousness which gives him standing before God. Learn- 
ing from the radical attack of Jesus upon the tradition of the Elders, 
Paul recognizes that Law is not a way of salvation. God never intended 
that man should earn his way into the divine Presence. Salvation has 
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always been a gift of God’s mercy. In the light of this insight the right- 
eousness of the Law is a highly developed form of impiety. God invites 
man to a banquet in his kingdom, and man self-righteously prefers pot- 
luck in his own kitchen. 

According to Paul the purpose of the Law is not to make man right- 
eous but to reveal to him that he is a sinner. Only when he has been 
stripped of every confidence and assurance and sees clearly his religious 
and moral bankruptcy can he hear the voice of God addressing him 
in the Gospel. Man, secure in his own righteousness, finds God’s offer 
of life in the gospel nonsense or an insult. But when the Law has reduced 
him to beggary, he can recognize the divine voice in the gospel. 

The early church seems to have had less difficulty with the interpre- 
tation of the Sabbath. It very early chose the day of resurrection as its 
festival day, the Lord’s day. It apparently recognized that the Sabbath 
found its fulfilment in Jesus as the revelation of God’s Sabbath rest, 
although a legalistic understanding of Sabbath continued to disturb the 
church, as Colossians bears witness. 

Stephen perceived that the Temple should not remain forever. Paul 
develops the notion that Christ is fulfilment of the Temple. He is the 
gracious presence of God among his people, and God prepares in the 
Body of Christ, the church, a temple to be indwelt by his Holy Spirit. 

Sacrifice likewise is a prophetic institution in Israel, not complete and 
perfect in itself, but pointing forward to fulfilment in the Messiah. As 
Abraham told Isaac on the way up Mount Moriah, “God himself will 
provide the sacrifice.” In Jesus of Nazareth he did so. Since sacrifice 
was a part of the atmosphere of religion in his time, Paul can indicate 
his thought by allusions which are sometimes unclear to us. That God 
has set Christ forth as “expiation” or that he has accomplished redemp- 
tion “by his blood” is plainly the language of sacrifice and comparatively 
- easy to interpret, if one knows the language. We do not, and are further 
confused by an accumulation of theories of the Atonement which com- 
pound our difficulties. But it is clear that, for Paul, Temple and sacrifice 
are both prophetic institutions which are fulfilled in the ministry of Jesus 
as Messiah. 

The Jewish interpretation of righteousness is that of human achieve- 
ment, obedience to Law, always surrounded by the manifestations of 
God’s favor and goodness in the Covenant and its institutions. It is the 
human climb toward God in response to the divine invitation. Paul 
boldly reverses the conception. Righteousness is God’s act, God’s gift 
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in Christ. Man has no achievement of his own and can have none. The 
righteousness which gives him acceptance with God is God’s gift to him 
in Christ through faith. As he believes in the God who raised Jesus from 
the dead he joins the company of Abraham and all those whose faith is 
accounted as righteousness. 


Paul’s Experience 


Psychological intuition of the experience of Jesus and his disciples once 
enjoyed great popularity. We have recently come to a more modest 
estimate of its possibilities, and are somewhat less bold in our reading 
of the inner life of men of other ages and cultures. But within its limits 
psychological interpretation can still be of service in enabling us to enter 
sympathetically into the message of a man or a book. The personal refer- 
ences in Romans, while not numerous enough to invite the writing of a 
biography of Paul, yet suggest that we use Paul’s experience as back- 
ground for an appreciation of the religious message of the Epistle. 

The formal epistolary salutation hints a change in Paul through its 
transformation of the ancient literary customs. The Hellenistic form of 
address gave the writer’s name, the name of the person addressed and 
the conventional greeting, chairein. The Hebraic form was similar but 
used the greeting “Peace.” Paul combines them and transforms them 
with his greeting “grace and peace.” But it is important to note that 
the greeting is not from Paul but from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Paul’s greeting, like his message, is not his own, but one 
which he communicates as a servant from the Lord. It is an impressive 
greeting, and an authoritative message, precisely because it is no collec- 
tion of human good wishes but an apostolic proclamation. 

More significant is Paul’s choice of words to describe his own function, 
“bondslave of Jesus Christ.” Our English translations seek to soften the 
term, which is no favor to Paul, because his point depends on the strength 
of the word he chooses. He had been a strict Pharisee, pursuing the 
righteousness of Law with zeal, and by severe religious standards had 
been successful. We shall miss the force of the contrast unless with Paul 
we recognize that this human righteousness was a genuine achievement. 
The Pharisaic search for human freedom and integrity is one of hu- 
manity’s more significant accomplishments. In Paul’s case it was accom- 
panied by a zeal for God which persecuted the blaspheming cult of 


Christians, men who dared to assert that an executed criminal could 
be God’s Anointed. 
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But when this zealously acquired righteousness encountered the Risen 
Christ on the way to Damascus Paul was crushed—and transformed. 
He had sought integrity and freedom, he now made his boast in being 
the Lord’s slave. Self-respect had been his goal, now all his pride and 
glory are in Christ. He passed through the soul shaking experience of 
seeing his life’s work crushed and ruined, and lived to be glad of it, 
because he had found something more precious, the life in God. 


Paul designates himself as one “separated by God unto the Gospel.” 
The play on words eludes translation. Paul had been a Pharisee, one 
of the “separated ones.” He had drawn himself apart in strict personal 
discipline, rejecting the standards of the world and its attractions, and 
devoting himself with single-minded zeal to the pursuit of righteousness, 
Through such men is the God of Israel glorified among the heathen. 
This again is a genuine achievement, and not a few converts were gained 
by Israel among the Gentiles because of the moral superiority of the 
Covenant people. But the Damascus experience took this away from 
Paul, and he now rejoices in the fact that God has intervened in his life 
and set him apart for the gospel. He is still “separated,” but with the 
more satisfying separation wrought by God in Christ. 


Paul had been a member of the party most sharply offended or hor- 
rified by the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. With his brethren who were 
zealous for the tradition of the elders he had winced when Jesus trampled 
the hedge about the law, as when he justified his disciples’ lax Sabbath 
observance, or conversed with a strange woman by the well-curb, or 
invited a publican to be his disciple, or sat down to dinner with a motley 
crew of sinners. He shared their outrage when Jesus laid claim to 
authority to forgive sins, or intimated that he was the Bridegroom of 
Israel, or placed his own words above the sacred Torah. He was speech- 
less with horror when Jesus asserted authority over the Temple, as though 
he were its proprietor. Had anyone suggested to Saul the Pharisee that 
he would acknowledge this blasphemer as Messiah and worship him 
as Lord he would have been aghast. But now it had indeed happened, 
and Paul has recovered from his sense of shock and desolation to assert 
“TI am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is God’s power to salvation.” 
The whole magnificent religious structure, generations in the making, 
has now collapsed, and the outcome is not the ruin of a personality, but 
its salvation. Paul has had to undo the education of a lifetime, and it 
gives him a deep sense of shame to do so, but shame is overwhelmed in 
the vision of God’s glorious work in Jesus Christ. 
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Paul’s Metaphors 


The interpretation of Pauline literature has only recently recovered 
from the notion that Paul was an abstruse and gloomy theologian in- 
volved in spinning complicated theological theories in the outmoded lan- 
guage of a superstitious age. We have recovered Paul the missionary 
preacher, the passionate human being, but it required the help of com- 
parative language studies to recover the brilliance and power of his 
metaphors. Some people dislike the terms “metaphorical” or “pictorial” 
in theological use, because they suspect an attempt to evade the plain 
meaning of the passage and escape into vagueness. But students of lan- 
guage have shown us that except for the language of immediate experi- 
ence we are almost constantly in the realm of metaphor. The attempts 
to avoid metaphor and seek a “scientific” language only result in push- 
ing the metaphor back into a dead language. Suspicion of or contempt 
for poetry is not necessarily an index of sound scientific thinking. It 
may be one of the ways we deceive ourselves into using dead metaphors, 
and permitting the husks of language to replace the solid goods of under- 
standing. 

Recent lexical studies have shown that New Testament vocabulary is 
largely based on the religious vocabulary of Israel and that it is con- 
sciously pictorial in character. What takes place in the encounter be- 
tween God and man is presented in pictures taken from common life. 
God as Father, King, Shepherd, Guide; man as child, subject, member 
of the flock; sin as bondage, disobedience or rebellion—these are a few 
of the pictures that throng the pages of the Bible. The preacher can be 
spared a great deal of misspent energy and lost time if he can learn to 
read the Bible for its pictures instead of trying to extract theological 
systems from every term. 

Among the many pictures in Paul’s Letter to the Romans are justi- 
fication, sanctification, redemption, and propitiation. They have a suf- 
ficiently formidable appearance so that the casual reader avoids them, 
and even the theologically trained student may have unhappy memories 
of musty leather bound volumes and forbidding theological abstractions. 
But to get behind the ponderous Latin polysyllable into the biblical pic- 
ture is to find a rich source of theological and religious refreshment. 

Justification is a term taken, like so many of Paul’s pictures, from the 
law courts. It is the picture of the guilty criminal standing before the 
judge for sentencing, and learning that because of what another has 
done, he is to be set free. It is one of Paul’s favorite terms, not only 
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because it is linguistically cognate to the central term “righteousness,” 
but because it gives such vivid expression to the generosity and gracious- 
ness of God in Christ. Like his term “adoption,” it emphasizes the fact 
that man has no claims on God. That God bestows his favor is not due 
to man’s value or attractiveness, but solely to his overflowing goodness. 

Sanctification is the picture of a vessel or utensil taken from ordinary 
household uses and set aside for the service in the Temple. So the child 
of God is taken away from the service of self or of sin and set aside for 
God’s use. The transformation of the Temple from a building to the 
Body of Christ, the Christian community, has far reaching implications 
for the interpretation of this picture in the New Testament. 

Redemption is the picture of the slave market in which the slave is 
purchased and thus acquires a new master. It implies a price and 
thus expenditure on the part of the new owner. It roots in the common 
Old Testament image of God’s purchase of his people from bondage. 

Propitiation is a term from the language of sacrifice. It is sometimes 
translated “mercy-seat,” suggesting that as in the Old Covenant sins 
were forgiven through the ritual of the Atonement, so in Christ God 
accomplishes the covering of sins. This is for us only to move from the 
impenetrable to the mysterious unless we take seriously Paul’s conten- 
tion that it is the sacrifice of Christ which gives content to the sacrifices 
of the Old Covenant, and not as we suppose, the old sacrifices which 
cast light on the work of Christ. Sacrifice in its deepest sense is not that 
which man offers to God, but what God offers to man in Christ. It is 
not that God is moved to compassion for sin by the attractive odor of 
roasting meat, but that sacrifice under the Old Covenant can be effective 
because it takes part by anticipation in the sacrifice which God offers 
for man. 
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Spiritual Sacrifice 
General Priesthood in The New Testament 


by ErNEsT BEsT 


THE purpose of this paper is to examine the nature of the priesthood 
of believers, or of the church, in the New Testament, to seek the origin 
of the conception and its meaning for the church, and to decide whether 
it is ultimately individualistic or corporate in nature. We shall not discuss 
the existence or nature of a particular ministerial priesthood. 


I 


J. Pedersen defines the priest as a holy person whose task is to “manage 
the oracles, and teach the people Israelite Law, and perform the offer- 
ings.” By the time of our Lord the first of these functions had been 
almost completely forgotten. As to the second G. F. Moore writes that 
while the priests may still have had some share in the “instructions about 
clean and unclean, purifications and expiations, obligatory offerings, and 
the like,” the men who took the lead in “the study of the Scriptures and 
the teaching of religion” were the “soferim, commonly translated ‘scribes,’ 
more exactly, ‘biblical scholars.’ ”? However, with the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls the teaching aspect of the service of the priests has 
come again into the foreground. 

In these writings the impression is created that the priests have more 
to do with instruction than with sacrifice. Their association with the 
altar occurs relatively infrequently, namely CD 9:13, 14; 16:13 ff.; 
1QOSb 3:1 ff.; 1QpHab 11:7; 1QM 2:1-6. The existence of sacrifice, 
etc., is recognized in such places as CD 6:12; 11:17 f. The priests are, 
however, more occupied with the teaching of the Law, for example, 
1OS 5:9; CD 12:22—13:7; 14:6-8; 1QSb 3:22-25; 1OpMic 1:5; 
1QpHab 2:7-10; 11:4 f. In the light of some of these references it is 
probable that the Righteous Teacher, whether a unique individual 
or one of a series, was a priest. The priests recite the acts of God (10S 
1:21ff.; cf 1OM 15:6 ff.; 10:2-5) before the members of the com- 
munity. They pray to God, blessing his name (1QS 1:18-20; 10M 
13:1 ff.; 1OSa 2:19, 20; 1OS 6:5, 6). In wartime they are active in 





1. Israel III-IV, p. 172. 
2. Judaism, I, pp. 308 f. Cf. T. W. Manson, Ministry and Priesthood, pp. 53 f. 
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encouraging the troops, advising on tactics, and giving the signals for 
advance, retreat, etc. (1QM passim). At all times they have an im- 
portant place in the government of the community, supervising the 
admission of initiates, interpreting the law, giving judgment on those 
alleged to have contravened the rules of the community, etc. (1QS 
5:2, 21; 6:8, 19; 8:1; CD 10:4-7. The priests remain a distinct order 
within the community, essential to its existence. Presumably since it 
was not open to the priests of the community to officiate at the Temple 
in Jerusalem the cultic aspect of their work is temporarily muted and 
instruction brought to the fore. The fact that CD contains regulations 
about sacrifice implies that the community hoped to be able one day 
again to take part in a purified cultus; just as the Talmudic literature 
continued to develop the laws relating to the Temple worship though 
that worship was physically impossible, so did these sectaries. Hence 
there is no need to suppose that in their community the priest was pri- 
marily a teacher rather than a cultic official. 


The administrative function of the priests in the community may be 
compared to that of the High Priest and other priests in the Sanhedrin. 
The close association of the priesthood with the kingly office is wide- 
spread. Within the historical period under consideration we may indi- 
cate the Maccabean priest-kings. Theologically relevant is the priest- 
king Melchizedek, and the phrase “royal priesthood” (I Pet. 2:9). For 
the purposes of this paper we shall attempt to concentrate attention 
on the priests as cultic rather than as administrative officials. The New 
Testament holds believers to be kings as well as priests. There is thus 
nothing to be gained in saying that since priests are administrative of- 
ficials every trace of the administrative functions of Christians is derived 
from their status as priests. For clarity we must assume that it is de- 
rived from their status as kings, and make a division in thought which 
is perhaps not possible in practice. 

Further, we see no reason to question the implied judgment of Moore’ 
that the main function of the priest in New Testament times was cultic. 
When we examine the New Testament itself we see that the priest is 
normally viewed in his relationship to the worship of the Temple, except 
when he appears as an administrative official. Again, when we pay 
regard to the High Priesthood of Christ as set forth systematically in 
Hebrews we find that he is set out as fulfilling the cultus; he enters the 
holy of holies, he offers the sacrifice, he sits down at God’s right hand, 





3. Quoted supra. 
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he intercedes for men. The first and second of these are clearly sacer- 
dotal functions; the third may be more properly described as regal. 
What of the fourth? When the high priest entered the holy place he 
bore on his breast the names of the tribes “to bring them to continual 
remembrance before the Lord” (Exod. 28:29). We find this conception 
developed by Philo (De Spec. Leg. 1 17 (97, M.2.227); De Vita M. Il 
26 (131-5, M.2.155)). But while intercession may thus be a part of 
the work of the priest it is not restricted to him; in the Old Testament 
Abraham, Isaiah, Elijah, and others intercede before God. If this is 
what intercession means in this context then it cannot be said to be a 
function of the priesthood of Christ. If, on the other hand, we give to 
“intercession” some stronger meaning, for example, “pleading the merits 
of his sacrifice,” we may say that in doing this Christ would appear in 
his role of victim and not as priest. Moreover, Christ sits at the right 
hand of the Father but the High Priest in the Holy Place stood. It is 
probably not, then, the intention of the author of Hebrews to insist that 
when Christ intercedes he is acting as priest. The Spirit is also said to 
intercede for us (Rom. 8:26, 27) but there is no suggestion that the 
Spirit is fulfilling a priestly office therein.‘ 

One other duty was laid on the priest, namely, to bless the people 
(Deut. 10:8, 21:5; Num. 6:23). Generally, blessing is given by fathers 
of families (Gen. 27:4 ff., 48:8 ff.; I Chron. 16:43), by priests (Gen. 
14:19; Num. 6:23; Deut. 10:8, 21:5; I Sam. 2:20; II Chron. 30:27; 
Ps. 118:26), by Moses and Aaron (Exod. 39:43; Lev. 9:22, 23; Deut. 
33:1), by the king in the cultus (II Sam. 6:18; I Kings 8:14, 55; I 
Chron. 16:2). All these are in some way associated with the cult, since 
originally priesthood probably lay within each family. Joshua also 
blesses people, though he does not belong to the priestly tribe; he may 
be considered under the same category as the king (Josh. 14:13, 22:7). 
Apart from these we find Balaam blessing and cursing (Num. 22 ff.) 
and the man to whom a pledged garment is returned for the night 
(Deut. 24:13). There are also passages in which it is difficult to decide 
whether there is a formal act of blessing or whether a statement is made 
about the character of the person said to be blessed (Prov. 30:11; Judges 





4. W. M. F. Scott, “Priesthood in the New Testament,” S. 7. T. X (1957), 399-415, holds 
that “intercession” is a part of the priestly work of Christ, and therefore of the priestly function 
of each believer; he fails in both cases to make clear how this is necessarily a part of the priestly 
office. “Intercession” and “prayer’’ became the special office of the “widow” in the early church 
(I Tim. 5:5; Polycarp 4:3; Didascalia 3:5 f.). “Intercession is the privilege of only a few 
individuals,” E. Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament, p. 296; but the individuals are more 
often prophets than priests, e.g. Amos 7:1-9; Jer. 18:20; 7:16; 14:11. 
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5:24; I Sam. 25:33, 26:25; Ruth 2:19). Blessing is then generally, 
though not always, a cultic function. 

We shall then look for the fulfillment of the priesthood of the Chris- 
tian in two areas—access to God, and the offering of sacrifice, and pos- 
sibly a third—the act of blessing. 


II 


Outside the New Testament, do we find any indications which would 
lead to a doctrine of general priesthood? 

There are two passages in the Old Testament which assert explicitly 
that Israel has a priestly vocation. The first is Exodus 19:6.° The Hebrew 
is here highly ambiguous.’ R. B. Y. Scott suggests that the most likely 
interpretation is, “A Kingdom set apart and possessing collectively, alone 
among all peoples, the right to approach the altar of Yahweh.”® The 
second is Isaiah 61:6, “But you shall be called the priests of the Lord”: 
the context is eschatological; in the Day of the Lord the Gentiles will 
call the Israelites priests of God; it will be presumably through Israel 
that the Gentiles will have access to God; the Gentiles will call Israel 
“the City of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy one of Israel” (Isa. 60: 14)." 

Apart from these direct references to the priesthood of Israel there 
are those which tell of the spiritual sacrifices which every Israelite should 
offer (Isa. 1:11-15; Hos. 6:6; Mic. 6:6-8; Pss. 50:13, 14, 233 51:17; 
141:2; 4:5)."' Though priesthood is not mentioned in these contexts, 
and these spiritual sacrifices are at times set alongside the Temple sacri- 
fices and not opposed to them, an opening is made for the existence of 





5. For this analysis see J. Scharbert, “ “Fluchen’ und ‘Segnen’ im Alten Testament,” Biblica, 
XXXIX (1958), 1-26. He also writes: “Auffallend ist, dass nie die Propheten ‘segnen,’ obwohl 
diese manche Heilsworte verkiinden, die wir als ‘Segen’ bezeichnen wiirden!” (p. 23). 

6. Cf. 23:22 (LXX), which is not in N.T. (pace footnote in R.S.V. to I Pet. 2:9). 

7. Cf. R. B. Y. Scott, “A Kingdom of Priests (Exod. 19:6),” in Oudtestamentlische Studién, 
VIII (edited P. A. H. De Boer), pp. 213-9. The ancient versions render it in at least five differ- 
ent ways: 

i. A kingdom of priests (Aquila) 
ii. A royal priesthood (LXX, I Pet. 2:9) 
iii. A priestly kingdom (Vulgate) 
iv. Kingdom and priests (Peshitto) 
v. Kings (and) priests (Targums) 

8. G. Schrenk describes it as “ein Kénigreich, das aus Priestern besteht,’ 7.W.N.T., III, 
Pp. 249. 

g. The verse continues, “men shall speak of you as the ministers (msrty) of our God”; srt 
is used principally of levitical and priestly service: cf. 56:6. 

10. It must be recognized also (66:21) that Trito-Isaiah expects the levitical priesthood to 
continue in the last days. 


11. Cf. 1QS 9:4, 5; 10:8, 14. 
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a general priesthood—once the sacrifices of the Temple are seen to have 
been done away in Christ. The trend towards the spiritualization of 
sacrifice continued in the Judaism of the synagogue, both before and 
especially after the destruction of the Temple.” 

Outside the canon of the Old Testament the conception of a general 
priesthood belonging to all Israel plays little or no part. There is a par- 
tial quotation of Exodus 19:6 in II Maccabees 2:17: “God... restored 
... the kingdom and the priesthood”: this is a misquotation rather than 
a quotation, implying, not that God has given back to Israel its priestly 
character, but that he has restored the levitical priesthood.” That the 
text could be so easily misquoted indicates how little importance was 
attached to the idea of a general priesthood. It is quoted again twice 
in Jubilees, namely, at 16:18 and 33:20; in neither case is any use made 
in the narrative of the priesthood of Israel, though the implication is that 
all Israelites are priests. Much Jewish apocalyptic expectation takes no 
interest in the priesthood; in I Enoch and IV Ezra priests and levites 
have no part to play in the future Messianic Kingdom. Equally, sacri- 
fice has no place; all men have direct access to God, or to the Messiah. 
The role of Israel, as standing nearer to God than the Gentiles, remains 
in certain passages—but it is not so much a priestly role, in the sense 
of offering sacrifice, as a teaching role. In so far as a Messiah was re- 
garded as emerging from the house of Aaron, rather than of David, a 
place for the priest remained in the Messianic Kingdom. This expecta- 
tion is found in the Testament of Levi (18:1 ff.) and now in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (10S 9:11; CD 12:23; 14:19; 1QSa 2:12). Here, appar- 
ently, the division between priest and layman in Israel would continue 
for ever. There would be thus no place for a general priesthood of the 
community. There are three indications, and all very slender, that a 
general priesthood may have been considered in the Qumran com- 
munity. In 1QSa 2:3-10 4a list is given of disabilities which would render 
a man unable to take part in the community meal described in that 
document; these resemble the disabilities which hindered a priest taking 
part in the cultus (Lev. 21:17 ff.).* The second possible instance is CD 
4:2 ff., where the penitents of Israel, who are equated with the priests, 
may mean all the members of the community; but the exegesis of Ezekiel 


12. Cf. R. Meyer, T.W.N.T. IV, p. 231 f.; J. Behn, T7.W.N.T. III, p. 186 f. 


13. This is apparently the view taken by Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter, pp. 165 f., 
who says that “for the author of 2 Maccabees it (faci)ievov) means ‘the institution of monarchy’, 
this would imply that tegdtevya means here ‘the institution of priesthood.’ ” Contrast Schrenk, 
op. cit., p. 250, who take the word as applying to the whole people. 


14. Cf. H. N. Richardson, “Some Notes on IQSa,” 7.B.L. LXXVI (1957), 108-22. 
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44:15, which lies at the basis of this equation within CD, is of the type 
to be found in the community’s biblical commentaries and should not 
be relied on for the equation. Thirdly, the picture of priestly communal 
living in II Chronicles 31 may have suggested to the community its own 
communal living’ and so imply that its members were all priests; but 
the latter deduction rests on too slender evidence. So far as Rabbinic 
teaching goes it seems to have made no use of the conception of a general 
priesthood, nor, in particular, of Exodus 19:6 in that connection.” Philo 
quotes this text twice’? but bases no argument relative to our concern 
on his quotation. Westcott’ draws attention to three passages” in which 
Philo speaks of Phinehas receiving the priesthood as a reward for his 
piety. These passages are based on Numbers 25: 10-13. It must be noted 
that Phinehas was a descendant of Aaron and that Philo does not make 
it clear that any, or every, righteous man will necessarily receive the 
“priesthood.” We cannot press this to be a form of general priesthood. 
Schrenk quotes a thrice repeated statement of Rabbi Meir, “A Gentile 
who concerns himself with the Torah is as a high priest.” 

It cannot be said that the Old Testament teaches the general priest- 
hood of Israel as a truth of great importance. Judaism makes still less 
of the idea. The stress lies entirely on a particular priesthood, which may 
well continue even into Messianic times. 


III 


The explicit statement of a doctrine of general priesthood does not 
occur regularly in the New Testament, being found only in certain pas- 
sages in I Peter and Revelation. 


And like living stones be yourselves built into a spiritual house, to be a holy 
priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God, through Jesus Christ 


' (I Pet. 2:5). 


But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, 
that you may declare the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light (I Pet. 2:9). 





15. Cf. L. Rest, “Qumranprobleme. Eine Uberschau,” Evang. Theol. XVIII (1958), 97-112. 
16. Cf. Strack-Billerbeck ad Rev. 1:6; Schrenk, op. cit., p. 250. 

17. De Sob. 13 (66, M.1.402); De Abr. 12 (56, M.2.9). 

18. The Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 232. 


19. De Spec. Leg. I 10 (57, M.2. 220); Leb. Alleg. III 87 (242, M.1.135); De Post. Cain. 
54 (183, M.1.261). 


20. Op. cit., p. 263, n. 25. 
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Priesthood, ieodtevua, must be construed to mean, not the act of 
priesthood (as the suffix would normally suggest), but the group, body, 
or corporation of priests—you are the group to which priesthood 
belongs.”" 

For what purpose does this priesthood exist? Verse 5 gives the answer: 
it is the function of the priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices. It is 
not apparent at this point what these are. Later we shall see that dif- 
ferent activities of the Christian are described in sacrificial language. 
James Denney summarizes these spiritual sacrifices as those of “praise, 
self-consecration, and charity.”“ There seem also to be a number of 
Eucharistic allusions within the passage.” The principal sacrifice which 
the author has in mind may then be that of the Eucharist—not as a 
service which contains a sacrifice offered by an officiating priest, but in 
its entirety as the act of worship of the priestly community in which it 
offers itself. The Eucharist is not here the means through which the life 
of the community is offered to God; that is done through Jesus Christ 
(2:5); it is rather the focus of spiritual sacrifice. 

Verse g may set out another function of the priesthood; namely, “that 
you may declare the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light.” Whenever éEayyéddew is used in the 
LXX it renders s pr.** This root is used in 1QS 1:21 of the work of the 
priests in the community: “the priests declare the righteous deeds of 
God.” However, since the believers are described in verse g as also a 
chosen race, a holy nation, God’s own people, it is impossible to tie 
down the declaration of God’s deeds of wonder to them in their aspect 
as “royal priesthood” alone.” 

The passages in Revelation really lend very little assistance in working 
out this doctrine of the church’s priesthood :* 


...and (Christ) made us a kingdom, priests to his God and Father (1:6) 
And they sang a new song, saying, 


“Worthy art thou to take the scroll and to open its seals, 





21. Cf. Selwyn ad toc. Moulton-Milligan give teyviteva, “a body of craftsmen,” as a 
parallel. 


22. H.D.B. IV, p. 100. 


23. E. G. ydha (2:2), éyevoaote 2:3). Cf. Selwyn ad loc. and pp. 294-8; F. L. Cross, 
I Peter, A Paschal Liturgy (1954); and Priesker’s appendix to Windisch’s Commentary. 


24. Prov. 12:16 is the only exception. In every other case, except Ps. 55(56):8, it is the 
Pi’el which is used, as in IQS 1:21. 


25. Likewise it is impossible to read into @EayyelAnte a reference to the Eucharist (cf. use 
of xatayyéAete in I Cor. 11:26). 


26. They are based not on the LXX, but on a text akin to that of the Peshitto. 
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280 Interpretation 


for thou wast slain and by thy blood didst ransom men for God 
from every tribe and tongue and people and nation, 

and hast made them a kingdom and priests to our God, 

and they shall reign on earth” (5:9, 10). 


Blessed and holy is he who shares in the first resurrection! Over such, the second 
death has no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and they shall 
reign with him a thousand years (20:6). 


The general priesthood will thus continue into the time of the return 
of Christ and beyond. Men become priests through the sacrifice of 
Christ, bought with his blood. The essential task of this priesthood is to 
offer worship; the main activity of the redeemed is the praise and adora- 
tion of God and the Lamb. We may observe that in two of the quotations 
the final reference is to the exercise of their kingship (they shall reign). 
We have already noticed the close association of the two ideas of priest- 
hood and kingship in the priest-kings of ancient culture and in the 
administrative functions of the priesthood of the Qumran community. 
In I Peter it is the priestly idea which takes clear shape; here it is the 
kingly.”” We shall return later to a discussion of other implicit references 
to priesthood in Revelation. 


IV 


When we turn from the explicit statement of the doctrine to its im- 
plicit formulation, it is natural that we should first examine the epistle 
of priesthood—Hebrews.* This epistle describes the cultic pilgrimage 
of Christians to the Kingdom of God. They form the new Israel. But 
in what sense are they the new priests? The continual usage of sacri- 
ficial and cultic language to describe their activities would imply that in 
_ some way they succeed the levitical priesthood. 

The first word with cultic associations which we need to consider is 
xooctgyectat. While often used with secular meaning, it is also used, 
especially in the LXX, but also in nonbiblical Greek, of man’s approach 
to God.” This approach may be made through prayer (Jer. 7:16) or 
more generally in worship (Sir. 2:1; Deut. 4:11; Exod. 16:9) ; we find, 





27. Perhaps the traditional threefold distincion of prophet, priest, and king is erroneous, and 
the distinction should be two fold: prophet and priest-king. 

28. Cf. O. Moé, “Der Gedanke des allgemeinen Priestertums im Hebriaerbrief,” T.Z., V 
(1949), 161-9. 

29. J. Schneider, T.W.N.T. Il, pp. 680 ff.; C. Spicq, L’Epitre aux Hébreux, 1, p. 281 f.; Il, 
p. 94; O. Michel, Der Brief an die Hebraer, pp. 175 f., 313 £.; Westcott ad 4:16. 
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Spiritual Sacrifice 281 


however, that the word is used frequently to describe the approach made 
by the priest, rather than by the people, in the sacrificial cultus.” The 
priest draws near to God with the offering.’ We must determine 


whether the word possesses this aspect of priestly service in Hebrews. 
We consider first 10:22: 


Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, with our hearts 


sprinkled [éeoavtiopévor] clean from an evil conscience and our bodies washed 
[ Xehovopévot] with pure water. 


Elsewhere in Hebrews favtitew normally denotes the sprinkling of 
men with blood (9:13, 19; 12:24; cf. I Pet. 1:2). Inthe Old Testament 
there were only two occasions on which people, as distinct from the 
objects of the cultus, were so sprinkled,” namely, the ratification of the 
covenant when the whole people were sprinkled (Exod. 24:8), and the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood (Exod. 29:21; 
Lev. 8:30).% In the second of these ceremonies, but not the first, there 
is also a washing ( dovew ) with water (Exod. 29:4; Lev. 8:6). In 10:22 
those who draw near to God are thus to be regarded as consecrated 
priests, perhaps as high priests, since they enter through the veil, the 
privilege restricted to the high priest in old Israel.** The Christians are 
consecrated priests with the blood of Christ and by the water of bap- 
tism in which they are washed.” Thus xoooégyeo9a1 carries here its full 
significance and refers to the approach of the priest to God.* As West- 
cott says in commenting on 4:16: “The minds of writer and readers are 
full of the imagery of the Levitical system, and of the ceremonial of the 
High-priestly atonement; and the form of the exhortation suggests the 
grandeur of the position in which the Christian is placed as compared 
with that of the Jew.” 





30. It is the LXX equivalent for krb. This and ngs, both closely associated with priestly 
action in the O.T. cultus, are also used in DSS of the approach of the initiate to God—God 
draws him near to himself—IQS 11:13; IGH 14:13 ff. It is not used there with any sacrificial 
connotation and does not apply to priests only (there is a rigid distinction between priests and 
laity in DSS). 

31. “Dans l’Ancien Testament, c’était déja un terme technique pour désigner le prétre ve- 
nant accomplir son ministére dans le Temple et s’approchant de I’autel afin d’offrir un 
sacrifice,” Spicq, op. cit., I, p. 281. 

32. Cf. Spicq, Westcott ad loc. 


33. Exod. 29:21 has gaiveiv; Lev. 8:30 xgocgaiveww; Exod. 24:8 xatacxedavvum. Our 
author uses gavtiteww but by this choice shows his dependence on Exod. 29:21; Lev. 8:30 
rather than on Exod. 24:8. 


34. Moé, op. cit., points out that Christ is here styled iegets wéya as if to distinguish him 
from the high priests. 


35. This implies that it is at baptism and not at confirmation that the laity are ordained. 
36. Calvin comments (ad 10:19), “he has made us a royal priesthood.” 
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282 Interpretation 


The same is true of the use of xgoogoyeodu: in 4:16. The “throne of 
grace” to which the readers are bidden draw near is God’s throne which 
is within the true sanctuary (8:1, 2). The “right of priestly approach is 
now extended to all Christians.’*’ Christian priests come to a throne 
of grace to receive mercy; they bring nothing but only receive ;* to draw 
near is a privilege rather than a right. At 7:25 it is difficult to determine 
whether xgooégyectau has its priestly sense or not; if it does possess this 
meaning, it reiterates the argument that the Christian priest can only 
approach God through the work of Christ and that he draws near to 
receive (salvation) rather than to give. In 11:6 the word has almost 
certainly lost its specific priestly reference. In 12:22 (cf. 12:18) we are 
again dependent directly on the Old Testament. In 12:18 it is the whole 
people of God, and not the priests only, who draw near to Mt. Sinai.” 
So we must assume that the particular priestly meaning is not intended 
at 12:22. 

There is a greater likelihood that we return to this priestly meaning 
at 10:1. Who are the worshippers who draw near—people or priests? 
They are described as oi Aatgevovtes in 10:2. This word is used almost 
exclusively in the LXX to denote the service of the people in worship; 
the word used to describe the service of the priests in the cultus is 
hevtovoyeiv.” This distinction is not, however, preserved in Hebrews. 
At 8:5, 13:10, 9:1, and 9:6 the former is used of the priestly service. 
At 9:14 and 12:28 it denotes Christians in their worship. To whom then 
does it refer in 9:9 and 10:2? In these two instances the verb is used 
absolutely, whereas in 8:5 and 13:10 it is qualified with a stated object 
of service. 9:6-10 is concerned with the Day of Atonement when the 
people preserve a solemn fast; atonement is made for them by the High 
Priest and they may thus well be described as worshipping on that day, 
though he conducts the worship. It is thus all the people who worship 
(9:9). The same is true of 10:2; we again deal with the rites of the 
Day of Atonement ;* “the worshippers” cannot mean here the group of 
High Priests down the ages, but rather the people on whose behalf the 
High Priest of a particular year offers the sacrifices. In these two in- 
stances iatoevew has, then, its normal meaning and refers to the service of 





37. Westcott ad loc. 
38. Cf. Michel ad loc., “Sie hat also nichts zu geben, sondern nur zu empfangen.” 
39. It depends in part on Deut. 4:11 where xgootgyeota is again used to render kr b. 


40. Cf. H. Strathmann, T.W.N.T. IV, pp. 58 ff.; 221 ff.; cf. also Spicq I, pp. 318 f.; West- 
cott, pp. 232 ff. 


41. xat’ éviavtév refers to the sacrifices which occur but once a year, i.e. those of the Day 
of Atonement; cf. Michel ad loc. 
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the people in the cultus. Equally at 9:14 and 12:28, where in both cases 
the object of the worship is said to be God and not an article of the cultus, 
we give the word its normal LXX meaning, and so do not take it to 
imply the priesthood of Christians. Returning now to 10:1, tov 
nooceoyxouévous will be the people as a whole; the subject of xoooqéoovow 
will be the priests.” 

At 7:19 éyyitew is used.® This is at times alternative to xooc¢oyeodat 
in rendering kr b, both when the latter is used of the particular priestly 
approach to God through the cultus (Exod. 19:22; Lev. 21:23 [ngs]; 
Lev. 10:3; Ezek. 42:13; 43:19; cf. Exod. 3:5; 19:21), and of the gen- 
eral approach of man to God (Isa. 29:13; cf. Exod. 24:2; Hos. 12:7). 
It is more probable that it bears this general sense in 7:19 (cf. James 
4:8). 

A reference to Christians as priests more probably lies in 12:23 
txxknoia xowtot6zwv. The most probable interpretation of this phrase 
applies it to men (whether on earth or in heaven) and not to angels. 
What is meant then by calling them “firstborn”? Israel is the firstborn 
son of God (Exod. 4:22; Sir. 36:17), and in 12:16 ta xowtotdxa is 
used of the premier place in inheritance. Yet it is difficult to reject the 
conclusion that xgwtétoxo. must be seen here in its more widespread use 
in the Old Testament of the firstborn within the nation who belong to 
God (Exod. 13:2 ff.; 22:29; 34:20; Num. 3: 40-51; 8:16-19). The first- 
born in the desert are redeemed and in their place God takes the Levites. 
Consequently the Levites acting for God retain the firstborn of animals 
and receive the redemption money for the firstborn of men. The 
xgwtétoxo. are those who belong to God and in whose place he accepts 
the Levites. Thus in 12:23 the phrase would suggest both the redeemed. 
and those in whose place the Levites stand: the church as the new 
levitical community. 

13:10 is an exceptionally difficult verse.“ This, however, is clear: 
we, the Christians, have an altar; therefore we are priests. But at that 
altar what do we sacrifice? And what is the altar itself? It has been 
taken to be either the Eucharistic Table,® the Cross of Christ, or the 
Heavenly Altar on which Christ may be also regarded as making his 

42. So Michel ad loc. 

43. Cf. H. Priesker, T.W.N.T. II, pp. 329-332. 


44. Cf. Michel. An adequate discussion of this verse would unduly swell this paper. 


45. The analysis of Spicq (ad loc. and I, pp. 316 f.) seems to show that the primary reference 
cannot be to the Eucharist. 
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Interpretation 


sacrifice (9:23 ff.). The sacrifice of verse 11 is that of the sin-offering; 
this is not eaten by the worshippers; neither apparently is the sacrifice 
of the altar of verse 10; it then is presumably also the sin-offering. Our 
author never implies that there is any other offering for sin than that 
of Christ; this then must be the offering of verse 10. We have an altar, 
but we ourselves do not make on it the primary sacrifice; Christ himself 
made this offering. Yet we do have sacrifices to make and the passage 
goes on to speak of these in verses 15 and 16.* 


While the sacrifice of praise is offered in the Eucharist yet it is not 
offered there alone, and verse 15 cannot be restricted to the Eucharist; 
Sua xavtés implies the continual offering of praise, and not, as the sacri- 
fices of the old covenant, only at stated times—which holds also for the 
Eucharist. The sacrifice of praise*’ came to be regarded by the Rabbis 
after the destruction of the Temple as the great sacrifice which would 
remain after the disappearance of all the others in the time of the Mes- 
siah:* it is the response to God’s acts of mercy and deliverance. This 
line of thought was already found in the Old Testament (Ps. 50:14, 15, 
23; 116:12-19; 107:17-22). The sacrifice is offered 8v’ aitot;” the one 
sacrifice of Christ alone makes our sacrifices possible (cf. I Pet. 2:5; 
Rom. 1:8; 16:27; Col. 3:17). Under the old covenant only priests 
have the right to approach God with sacrifice and we note the occurrence 
in verse 15 Of dvagégew which is a word normally used to describe the 
action of the priest.” Verse 16 introduces sacrifices of a different type— 
acts of charity.’ It is possible that this association arises through the 
right of the priests to share in the thank-offerings: they go to their up- 
keep.” But the Christian priest’s thank-offering of praise has no physical 
left-over, and so he must provide by his good deeds and the sharing of 
his possessions. This also is a “priestly” act. 

The cultic connections of tedewiv have been often pointed out.” 





46. Pvoiav (vs. 15) taking up tvoiaotygiov (vs. 10). 

47. Note usage of éduohoyeiotaui rather than gEouodoyeiotur. The latter is more usual of 
praise but the former does occur, e.g., Philo, Leg. Alleg. I, 26 (82 M, 1, 60). Perhaps the usage 
is in part determined by the earlier usage of duohoyia of confession of faith (3:1; 4:14; 
10:23)—so Kasemann, Das Wandernde Gottesvolk, p. 107, as quoted by Michel, p. 351, n. 4. 

48. See Spicq, Michel ad loc., and Strack-Billerbeck I, p. 246. 

49. Note its emphatic position. 

50. “’Avagégew therefore properly describes the ministerial action of the priest, and 
nooogtgerv (Lev. 2:14, 16; 4:33, 35) the action of the offerer; but the distinction is not 
observed universally’ (Westcott ad 7:27). 

51. The distinction, if any, between etixoita and xowwvia is difficult; cf. Michel ad loc. 

52. Cf. Moffatt ad loc. 

53. Cf. the Excursuses found in Westcott, pp. 64-68; Michel pp. 137 f.; Windisch, pp. 
44-46; Spicq, II, pp. 214-225; and cf. Moé, op. cit. 
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In the LXX the verb is used to render ml yd, which describes the in- 
stallation of the priests to their work (Exod. 29:9, 33, 35; Lev. 4:5, 
8:33, 16:32, 21:10; Num. 3:3); as the LXX does not always give a 
Greek equivalent to yd but uses tedewotv alone, this in effect becomes 
the equivalent of the whole Hebrew phrase. The noun tedeiwois is like- 
wise used (Lev. 8:33; 7:37). This noun is also used of the ram slain 
at the installation of the priest (Exod. 29:22, 26, 27, 31, 34; Lev. 8:22, 
28, 29, 31): we find the same in Philo.* The verb is used in II Macca- 
bees 2:9 of the consecration of the Temple.” 

When we examine the occurrence of the root tei- in Hebrews it is 
obvious that in the majority of instances it does not bear this installation, 
or consecration, connotation. In 5:14 and 6:1 it means “mature, ma- 
turity” (and approaches more closely its usage in Gnosticism). In 9:11 
it must have the meaning “better adapted, more suitable.” The cultic 
usage more probably occurs in 7:28; the Son has been installed and 
remains as High Priest for ever:* he is so installed by suffering and 
obedience (2:10; 5:9), though he is also viewed as eternal high priest 
(7:3).°” He was installed not to the levitical order of priesthood but 
to that of Melchizedek (5:9 f.). Because he has been himself installed 
as High Priest, he is able to install others (10:10, 14; 2:10 f.).* The law 
was incapable of doing this (7:19, 11; 9:9; 10:1). Now at this stage 
the word has lost its significance of “installation”; both 9:9 and 10:1 
refer to the Day of Atonement, which has no relationship to the installa- 
tion of priests; 7:19 refers to objects (otdév) of the cultus, which are 
not installed, rather than to people. Probably at this point ted- falls into 
line with the continued emphasis in Hebrews that the second covenant 
isa “better” covenant (8:6), the sacrifice of Christ is a “better” sacri- 
fice (9:23), there is a “better” hope (7:19).°° We note the association 
of “perfect” with “better” in 7:19. The old cultus could not “perfect” 
the conscience, but the “better” is able to do so. The double meaning of 


54. De Vita Mos. II 29 (149 M.2.157). 


55. The root has also many connections with Gnosticism. If, however, it retains any idea 
of installation or consecration in Hebrews, this almost certainly derives from its usage in the 
LXX, in view of the dependence of the author on the O.T. sacrificial ritual. The fact of a 
similar usage outside the O.T. might make it easier for the readers to understand this unusual 
meaning and increase the probability of this reference. 


56. Since installation is a once-for-all action we might expect the aorist; but the fruits of 
that action remain and so we have the perfect; cf. Lev. 4:5; 21:10 where the perfect also 
occurs. 

57. Cf. W. M. F. Scott, op. cit. 

58. ayiatew and teAevwtv are associated in the levitical installation passages, Exod. 29; 
Lev. 21:8-10. In 2:10; 10:14, Calvin translates tedevwitv with consecrare. 

59. Cf. 11:40; 7:7, 22; 1:4. 
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286 Interpretation 


“perfection” as “attainment of the true end” and as “installation” play 
together, and in so far as the latter appears it implies that Christians 
are regarded as “‘installed”’ priests. 

The effect of this exegesis of Hebrews is to show a double strain of 
thought. The levitical priesthood passes into the priesthood of Christ, 
and through him into the priesthood of Christians, who are sprinkled 
with his blood and washed in baptism (10:22), and who are installed by 
his single offering (10:14); the members of the church are thus suc- 
cessors to the levitical priests. But the church is also the New Israel, 
successor to the whole Israelite community. (This is implied everywhere 
throughout the epistle). Thus believers replace both the whole of old 
Israel and the levitical priesthood. The former aspect lies much more on 
the surface than the latter and probably accounts for some of the un- 
certainty in detail that arises in the working out of the conception of 
Christians as priests. We may say that in the New Israel the distinction 
of the particular levitical priesthood disappears; all God’s people are 
priests. 

What is the significance of the priesthood in this epistle? The epistle 
teaches primarily the priesthood of Christ, and whatever priesthood the 
Christian possesses he does so only as a consequence of that priesthood; 
his priesthood is set in the light of Christ’s priesthood. Through Christ’s 
priestly work Christians become priests (10:10, 14; 2:10 f.). As priests 
they have access to God and can approach him without having to make 
an offering for their sins (10:22); in coming they receive grace and 
mercy rather than give (4:16). But though the Christian priest need 
not bring sacrifice as a condition of approach to God, yet in thankful- 
ness for that access he presents the sacrifice of praise and service (13:15, 
16). What we have seen to be the two essential functions of the Priest 
(to have access to the Holy Place and to offer sacrifice) are thus fulfilled 
by the Christian priest—but only through Christ.” 


Vv 


When we examine the remainder of the New Testament for indirect 
evidence as to the conception of a general priesthood of believers, we 
are struck by the number of passages in which the Christian is regarded 





60. It is just possible that the installation sense of teAeioiv occurs also in John 17:23; we 
may note its association with dyidtew in 17:17, 19, an association we already observed in 
Exod. 29; Lev. 21. The meaning would then be: Jesus consecrates himself, i.e., by his volun- 
tary death he carries out for himself what Moses did for Aaron and his sons; because he thus 
appoints himself priest, his Father appoints the disciples as priests; so installed, they are to be 
one. 
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as offering sacrifice to God. We have already encountered this in He- 
brews 13:15, 16, where the sacrifices of worship and daily service are 
mentioned. The function of the priest was to offer sacrifice: the Chris- 
tion has also his sacrifices to offer; those passages, then, which speak 
of spiritual sacrifice imply the doctrine of a general priesthood. 

The best-known of these passages is Romans 12:1, where we are bid- 
den, “by the mercies of God” to present our bodies “a living sacrifice.” 
This refers to much more than the interior sacrifice of worship; the 
“body” is the man in his outward being; the verses which follow refer 
to concrete acts of charity as well as to the actual worship of God; the 
sacrifice is thus a consecration of the whole man with particular em- 
phasis on his behavior in the world. This sacrifice he makes in response 
to the mercy of God; as we saw in Hebrews, men’s sacrifices follow 
on Christ’s sacrifice; they are not a means of obtaining mercy but a 
thanksgiving for mercy received. Just as in the sacrifice of Christ, man 
is both the priest and the victim, but only in response to the sacrifice 
of Christ. 

In Philippians 2:17 there are two references to sacrifice, namely, 
oxtvSouat and the joint phrase éni rj Mvoig xal Aettoveyig™ (note the 
single article). The subject of the former is Paul; he makes the drink 
offering” which he adds to, or pours on, the sacrifice and service of the 
Philippians. Thus Paul appears here as a priest in so far as here and in 
II Timothy 4:6 (where the image recurs) he is the voluntary victim 
and therefore ultimately responsible for the sacrifice (cf. Rev. 6:9). But 
who offers the sacrifice and service? The faith is that of the Philippians. 
Do they offer this or does Paul? It seems simpler to say that the Philip- 
pians present the offering.” The Philippians thus also appear as priests. 
Paul pours his drink-offering on the sacrifice and service of their faith. 
Does their faith make the sacrifice or is it their faith that is the offering? 
For our purposes it is unnecessary to settle this difficult grammatical 
point,” since in either case it amounts to the Philippians offering them- 
selves in their Christian service. In Philippians 4:18 the Philippians 
appear again as offering a sacrifice to God.® The Philippians have sent 





61. Both these are priestly terms; cf. n. 40 supra. 

62. This metaphor was used of death in the ancient world; cf. Lohmeyer, Westcott, ad loc. 

63. So, e.g., Lightfoot, Michel. Contrast Lohmeyer. Lightfoot writes: “The Philippians are 
the priests; their faith (or their goods works springing from their faith) is the sacrifice; St. Paul’s 
life-blood the accompaning libation.” 

64. See the commentators. 

65. Lohmeyer connects doni\v evodiag to xexiyjqwpatrather than to deEduevoc arguing 
that Paul could not “receive” a sacrifice—only God can do so. But the final phrase evageotor 
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him money which he terms “a fragrant offering, a sacrifice acceptable 
and pleasing to God.” They do not bring Paul a sacrifice which he offers 
to God on their behalf as the worshippers of the old covenant brought 
sacrifices to the priests. The Philippians are their own priests. It is per- 
haps not unimportant to emphasize that the sacrifice of the Philippians 
is offered to God; we speak of someone making a sacrifice for a good 
cause; this is quite remote from Paul’s thought—the Philippians do not 
offer their sacrifice to him but to God. The same conception of the life 
of the Christian as a fragrant offering may also appear in II Corinthians 
2:14 ff. (It is used of the sacrifice of Christ in Eph. 5:2). Paul thinks 
of his life as a sacrificial offering, freely given (cf. Phil. 2:17). The 
thought is in line with the idea of surrender to God in the previous 
verse.” It may, however, be that we are dealing here with the ancient 
physiological idea in which the smoke of the sacrifice indicates the power 
of God in giving life.” 
Romans 15:16, in which Paul says that he is 


...a minister of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles in the priestly service of the gospel 
of God, so that the offering of the Gentiles may be acceptable, sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit, 


is full of sacrificial and priestly terms. Paul offers up the result of his 
work. Towards the Gentiles he acted as a ieitovgyds which, with its 
levitical associations, we can only render, “priest”: he ministers in 
priestly fashion the gospel of God to the Gentiles.” The sacrifice which 
he presents is not the gospel but the Gentiles.” This is a pure and worthy 
sacrifice, acceptable to God, because sanctified by the Holy Spirit; by 
word and deed in obedience to God the Gentiles have shown the actual 
fruits of sanctification (vs. 18). When is this sacrifice offered to God? 
_ Baptism can hardly be the moment; Paul himself rarely baptized and 
here he seems to speak not just of individual Gentiles but of these as 





t@ @e@ implies that the real recipient of the sacrifice is God. Lohmeyer having made this 
connection argues that since Paul is filled with the sacrifice he himself offers it. This exegesis 
seems unnecessarily difficult. 

66. Strachan, ad loc. 

67. So Delling, T.W.N.T., V, pp. 492-5. Windisch, ad loc., also dispenses with the sacrificial 
meaning, arguing that the fragrance is offered not to God but to man. 

68. Cf. n. 40, supra. 

69. The accusative :16 evayyéduov with :iegoveyoivta is difficult. See the commentaries. The 
conception of the service of the gospel as priestly activity may also recur in I Cor. 9:13 f. 
70. tav étvGv—gen. of apposition. 
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a class, whose apostle he is. The reference must rather be eschatological 
(cf. Isa. 66:20).”" Does Paul appear in this verse as one representative 
of the general priesthood of believers or does a particular priestly func- 
tion pertain to him as apostle? The latter appears preferable: the usage 
of ydots in vs. 15 picks up 1:5 and 12:3; Paul offers up the Gentiles 
whose apostle he was. Perhaps we should not force the distinction; when 
the universal priesthood appears in an apostle, it appears in the form 
that he not only offers up himself as sacrifice (12:1) but also those to 
whom he acts as apostle.” 

We have already encountered the root dettovgy- in Romans 15:16 
and Philippians 2:17, and we have observed its priestly associations. We 
may now glance briefly at the other relevant New Testament occurrences 
of this word-group. In Luke 1:23, Hebrews 10:11, 8:6, 9:21, and 8:2 
it is used of the Old Testament cultus, and these passages need not con- 
cern us. In Hebrews 1:7, 14 it is used of angels, the first being an Old 
Testament quotation; again we are not concerned. In Acts 13:2 it is 
used in association with the fasting of the prophets and teachers of the 
church at Antioch, at the moment when the Holy Spirit led them to sep- 
arate Paul and Barnabas for the Gentile mission. The close connection 
with fasting (cf. vs. 3) suggests that it should be understood as “pray- 
ing” (cf. Wisd. 18:21) ; but perhaps this restricts it too much, and the 
very fact that a normal word xoocevyeotar is used of prayer in vs. 3 
probably implies that our word is not so intended. It would appear 
better, therefore, to understand it of “worship” generally, which because 
of the cultic associations of ieitovgyeiv is to be understood here as a 
sacrifice (cf. for example, Heb. 13:16). Twice the root ieitovey- is used 
of the collection for the saints at Jerusalem, namely, Romans 15:27 and 
II Corinthians 9:12. Here commentators make reference not only to 
the cultic associations of the word but to its usage in secular Greek to 
denote the contributions made, whether voluntary or not, by rich citizens 
to particular objects for the common good.” To choose between these is 


71. Cf. Michel, ad loc. 


72. Cf. Calvin, ad loc., “He therefore maketh himself a bishop or priest in the ministry 
of the gospel, who offereth in sacrifice the people which he winneth unto God; and in this 
manner he worketh or laboureth in the sacred mysteries of the Gospel. And this assuredly 
is the priesthood of a Christian pastor, by bringing men into the obedience of the gospel, to 
offer them, as it were, in sacrifice unto God.” 

73. So Haenchen, ad loc., Strathmann, T.W.N.T., IV, p. 233. 


74. Strathmann, op. cit., p. 234, rejects both of these ideas and prefers to regard it here, as 
in Phil. 2:25, 30, of service in general, a usage well-attested in secular Greek. But the phrase 
i dvaxovia tijc Aettovgyiacg(II Cor. 9:12), where the second genitive explains the first (gen. 
epexeg.—Windisch) implies that Aeitovgyia must be given a particular meaning and not a 
general—the latter already lies in d:axovia. 
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difficult. Gentile readers would certainly have taken up the second, but 
the first, the cultic, cannot have been absent from Paul’s mind in view 
of his intimate knowledge of the LXX. The surrounding context makes 
clear that the offering, while it benefits the saints at Jerusalem, is given 
in obedience to God and to his glory.” In two passages, Philippians 
2:25, 30, Epaphroditus is spoken of as ministering on behalf of the 
Philippians to the needs of Paul. Here it is difficult to find the cultic 
meaning, since the service is made to Paul and the idea may be that 
of service in general, but it is possible that the cultic meaning is present 
in another way; some commentators suggest that Paul describes Epa- 
phroditus as a ietoveyds, in the known sense of a state official, to glorify 
his position before the Philippians; he might equally be likening him to 
a priest!” The term would then have become pure metaphor without 
significance for a doctrine of Christian priesthood or sacrifice.” Some- 
thing similar must be true of Romans 13:6. Paul hardly wishes to say 
that the Roman magistrates are priests of God; they are ministers of 
the state, and as such ordained by God. His use of ieitoveyds at this 
point may possibly be a reflection of Numbers 18:21, where the Levites 
receive the tithes, or taxes, of the Israelites.” 

Titus 2:3 also introduces a word which might be taken in a priestly 
way: the older women are bidden to be iegoxgeneig. This could mean 
that they should conduct themselves as befitted priestesses,” but it is 
better to explain it by I Timothy 2:10, xoéxet yuvaElv éxayyeddouévais 
Seootferav, and render it with a word like “reverent” (R.S.V.).” 

Further evidence for the priesthood of believers lies in the teaching 
about the church as the Temple of God. The basis for this is to be found 
in the Old Testament, where Israel is occasionally regarded as a build- 
ing, for example, in the phrase “the house of Israel.’*’ In DSS we find 
the community likened to a house of holiness, that is, a temple;” we 





75. If xeooqogds in Acts 24:17 refers to the collection for the saints, it is also given sacri- 
ficial significance by that word—this the common usage of the word in the N.T. 


76. Cf. Michel, ad loc. 

77. E. Schweizer, Das Leben des Herrn in der Gemeinde und ihren Diensten (1946), in a 
most valuable footnote on the use of Aeitovgyia (p. 20, n. 6), finds the cultic meaning in all 
these passages. 

78. So Lagrange, ad loc. 

79. Cf. Dibelius, ad loc. 

80. Cf. Schrenk, T.W.N.T., III, pp. 253 f. 

81. Cf. Ruth 4:11; Amos 9:11, 12. In Jer. 12:16, 17; 31:4, the People of Israel are built 
up (or cast down) by God. 

82. IQS 9:6, cf. 5:6; 8:4 ff; 11:8; cf. also IQpHab 12:3, 4 of which G. Vermes, “The 
Symbolical Interpretation of Lebanon in the Targums,” 7.7.S. IX (1958) 1-12, argues that 
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may note the close association in some passages of spiritual sacrifices with 
this doctrine.* More important are the words of Jesus concerning the 
destruction of the Temple and its rebuilding in three days (John 2:13- 
22; Mark 14:58). The point of significance for our present discussion 
lies in the fact that the church is not merely a building but the Temple 
of God. A temple was not only a place where men went to worship 
the god, but also the place where the god was considered to live. “Do 
you not know that you are God’s temple and that God’s Spirit dwells in 
you?” (I Cor. 3:16, 17; cf. Eph. 2:19-22, II Cor. 6:16). The formal 
link between this idea and the conception of priesthood comes in I Peter 
2:5, “built into a spiritual house”; “house,” olxos , often means “temple,” 
and the context here demands that it should; indeed Selwyn renders 
it as “Ye are God’s true temple.” Priests tended the Temple and served 
the god who dwelt in it. In our case the priests are the Temple. The 
comparison is not precise. It would not permit us to draw conclusions 
as to the functions of the priests nor as to the nature of the sacrifices 
which they offer, but it is sufficiently strong to allow us to see again 
another indication that from the beginning Christians were regarded 
as priests. 

We pointed out earlier that “blessing” seems to be a function pertain- 
ing, though not exclusively, to priests within the cultus. Whom do we 
find “blessing” others in the New Testament? The “benedictions” of 
Paul at the beginning and ending of his letters (for example, II Cor. 
1:2; 13:14) approach most nearly the priestly blessings of the Old Tes- 
tament (cf. Num. 6:23-26). These benedictions of Paul may however 
derive from the Greek epistolary style rather than from conscious imi- 
tation of priestly activity. There is no evidence in general in the New 
Testament of Christians using such blessings, but in the nature of the 
case it is highly improbable that there should be such evidence; we do 
not possess the letters of ordinary Christians nor do we know much of 
their day to day behavior in such matters. We can therefore draw no 
conclusion in regard to the “blessings” of Paul, whether they arise out 
of his membership in the general priesthood or pertain to his office as 
apostle and to a special priesthood. The conception of “blessing” adds, 
then, nothing to our doctrine of a general priesthood. 





Lebanon means the Temple. Cf. O. Betz, “Felsenmann und Felsengemeinde”; Z.V.W. XLVIII 
(1957), 49-77: 


83. IOS 9:4, 5; 8:9. 
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VI 


We have already seen that in the Book of Revelation there are three 
direct statements of the doctrine of the general priesthood (1:6; 5:9, 10; 
20:6). But we find many other indirect indications. It would appear 
that Christ is set out as a priest in the description of him as wearing the 
nodjons (1:13), the garment of the High Priest when worn with the 
golden girdle.* The twenty-four elders appear to have priestly function 
in that they offer the prayers of the saints and their number suggests the 
twenty-four courses of priests (5:8). In the heavenly Temple, the 
dwelling place of God, angels minister in a priestly fashion. They go out 
and in to those places which were restricted to priests alone in the Jeru- 
salem Temple, for example, the altar (14:15-18), and they offer incense 
(15:5-8).™ 

We find a continuation of the conception of Christians as themselves 
the Temple of God; he who conquers in the hour of trial is made a pillar 
in the temple of God (3:12).” (We note the variation from stone [cf. 
I Pet. 2:5, etc.] to pillar; the pillar perhaps designates the martyr, the 
stone the ordinary Christian.) This same conception reappears at 11:1. 
“For the temple of God is here the spiritual temple of which all the 
faithful are constituent parts; the outer court is the body of unbelievers 
who are given over to the sway of the Antichrist ; and the measuring, like 
the sealing in 7:4 ff., denotes the preservation of the faithful, not from 
physical evil, but from the spiritual assaults of the Antichrist and his 
demonic following during the reign of the Antichrist.”™ 

We have already observed that the twenty-four elders and the angels 
minister in the heavenly Temple; so also do the martyrs and the 144,000. 
The martyrs (7:15) serve before the throne of God within the Temple 
and he tabernacles on them. Their service is described with Aatoevew 
rather than with the normal priestly word jeitoveyeiv. Is this because 
the priestly word might suggest that they, the martyrs, were a special 
priestly body as over against the rest of the believers? The souls of the 





84. Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc. On this section on priesthood in Rev. see P. Carrington, The 
Meaning of the Revelation, Appendix I—The Levitical Symbolism of Revelation. While it is 
difficult to accept all the details of his discussion it is richly suggestive. 

85. Cf. Charles on 4:10. 

86. Cf. the use of the priestly root Aeitovey- in Heb. 1:7, 14 of the angels. 


87. The metaphor which regards an important person as a pillar in a building is widespread, 
cf. Charles, Lohmeyer, ad loc. 

88. Charles, ad loc., cf. Lohmeyer. The temple here is neither the heavenly nor the earthly; 
the parallelism of temple, altar, and those who worship, in that all are measured, suggests 
the equation of the temple with believers; we may note that also that it is the priestly area, 
vaosg, that is so equated and not the whole temple area. 
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martyrs are also seen as lying under the altar (6:9); the death of the 
martyr is thus regarded as a sacrifice to God (cf. Phil. 2:17, etc.), but 
it is not made clear if they are themselves considered as making the 
sacrifice ; this is probably implied here as elsewhere; thus they are priests 
offering themselves in complete consecration. The voice out of the four 
corners of the altar (9:13; cf. 16:7) which releases judgment on the 
earth, is presumably the voice of these martyrs.” In 14:4, 5 the 144,000 
appear as priests and victims; they are 4x«97 and &opos, both terms of 
the sacrificial cultus; the first of these words is used more often to mean 
“offering, sacrifice, gift” than “firstfruit”;® the second describes the 
sacrificially perfect offering. Two things however suggest that they are 
also themselves regarded as priests—the use of dyogdtew (cf. 5:9, 10), 
and the reference to their sexual purity recalling the levitical ritual 
in relation to sexual intercourse (Exod. 19:15; I Sam. 21:4). 

Various indications suggest also that not only are the martyrs and the 
144,000 priests, but so also are all the saints. This is of course directly 
stated in the three partial quotations of Exodus 19:6, namely, 1:6; 
5:9, 10; 20:6. The prayers of the saints are offered up on the altar™ 
by an angel (8:3-5) or by the twenty-four elders (5:8). Already in 
Psalm 141:2 prayer is spoken of as incense before God; the psalmist is 
the offerer. Thus we are probably right in regarding the prayers as first 
presented on earth as priestly service by the saints and then offered up 
on the heavenly altar by the angel (twenty-four elders). “The fragrant 
smoke cloud” is “the symbol of the Divine acceptance.” The Bride of 
the Lamb, which is the church, is dressed (19:8) in fine linen, Bisowos ; 
Bicoos is the normal LXX word to translate ss which describes the cloth- 
ing of the priests, but Bicowos also occurs. We may see another refer- 
ence to the priestly nature of the church. This “fine linen is the righteous 
deeds of the saints,” implying the sacrificial nature of their actions. As 
in Exodus 29 the garments of Aaron are splashed with blood, so we find 
here that the robes of the martyrs are made white, that is, priestly, 
through the blood of the Lamb (7:14). 


The temple means the presence of God; in it he dwells. So in the 
New Jerusalem there is no temple, or, more precisely, the Lord God 





89. Cf. the theme of their prayer at 6:10. 

90. So Charles, ad loc. He gives the proportion as 3 out of 4. 
91. Thus Swete. 

92. On the nature of the altar see Charles, I, pp. 227 ff. 

93. Swete, ad 8:3. 
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the Almighty and the Lamb form the temple (21:22).* But the saints 
are now all in his presence and worship him continually; they are priests 
at this new, yet old, temple. 


Vil 
We must now attempt to draw some conclusions. 


1. All priesthood is set in the light of the priesthood of Christ. This 
is true of the levitical priesthood of the Old Testament which the New 
Testament sees fulfilled in Christ. It is true of the priesthood of Chris- 
tians, who derive their priesthood from Christ. The martyrs, who serve 
God within his temple, are there only because their robes have been 
washed in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. 7:14, 15). Christians can only 
draw near to God because their hearts are sprinkled clean and their 
bodies washed, all of which took place through the sacrifice of Christ 
(Heb. 10:22). Only since we have a great High Priest may we draw 
near to the throne of grace with confidence (Heb. 4:14-16). It is by 
Christ that the Christians are made priests (Rev. 1:6; 5:9, 10). When 
we are installed priests it is only because he was first installed the one, 
true, and eternal priest (Heb. 10:10, 14; 2:10, 11). And when as 
priests Christians come to offer sacrifices these are only acceptable to 
God through Jesus Christ (I Pet. 2:5; Heb. 13:15). It is only after 
Paul has set out salvation in Jesus Christ that he appeals to his readers 
“by the mercies of Christ” to make their bodies a living sacrifice (Rom. 
12:1). It is thus through Christ that we are installed priests, have access 
to God, and offer our priestly sacrifices. 

2. We have already seen that we should look for three functions in 
the Christian priest if his priesthood is to be regarded in terms of the 
priesthood of Christ and of the contemporary view of that of the Old 


Testament. These are: access to God; the offering of sacrifice; the bless- 


ing of the people. The third of these we have not found in the New 
‘Testament, but the other two are present. The conception of direct access 
to God appears most clearly in Hebrews, for example, 10:22 and 4:16; 
but we find it also in Revelation 7:15, where the priest-martyrs are 
regarded as within the temple; it is implicit in those passages which 
speak of Christians as the temple of God (Rev. 11:1; 3:12; I Cor. 
3:16, 17; Eph. 2:19-22). More common however is the conception of 
sacrifice. This may be stated generally as in I Peter 2:5, but more fre- 





94. The disappearance of the Temple at the End is in flat contradiction to Judaism; cf. 
Michel, T.W.N.T. IV, p. 894. 
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quently the particular sacrifice in mind is mentioned or implied. The 
sacrifice of worship appears in Hebrews 13:15; Acts 13:2; Revelation 
7:15, 5:8, 8:3-5; the sacrifice of service in good actions towards others: 
Hebrews 13:16; Philippians 2:17; 4:18 (the good actions of the Philip- 
pians) ; Romans 15:27; II Corinthians 9:12 (and possibly Phil. 2:25, 
30) ; the sacrifice of the whole life of man is required in Romans 12:1; 
this works itself out even in the requirement of death: Philippians 2:17; 
II Timothy 4:6; Revelation 6:9. This is the supreme act of the Chris- 
tian in sacrifice; in all other sacrifices he offers a portion of himself; 
here he offers all in obedience to God. And at this point he resembles 
his Lord, since like him he has now become both priest and victim. 
This is why we have observed that it was difficult to decide in some 


passages whether the Christian was to be regarded as priest or victim: 
he is both. 


3. So far we have tended to speak of general priesthood. The tradi- 
tional phrase is “priesthood of believers.” But it has become common 
today to speak of “the priesthood of the church.” This distinction con- 
tains a real problem: Is the priesthood which we have been examining 
corporate or individualistic in emphasis? Traditional Protestantism often 
regarded the doctrine of the priesthood of believers as mainly teaching 
each Christian’s right of direct approach to God without the need of 
any priestly or ministerial intermediary. Much modern theology tends 
to apply to the church what was traditionally said of the individual and 
to regard the church as prior to the individual; the church has a priest- 
hood of its own which appears in the priesthood of individual Christians 
but is not their sum total. The report on “Relations Between Anglican 
and Presbyterian Churches” in its section headed “Theological Con- 
siderations” speaks of “the whole Church as the Body of Christ” par- 
ticipating “in His threefold ministry as Prophet, Priest and King,” and 
also uses the phrase “the corporate priesthood of the whole Church.” 
With this difference in mind we must examine our evidence. 


In the great majority of instances in which we have detected a refer- 
ence, explicit or implicit, to the doctrine of priesthood, those described or 
addressed are Christians in general or the Christians of a particular 
congregation. There would appear to be three clear instances where 
priesthood is regarded as being exercised by a single individual, namely, 
Philippians 2:17, II Timothy 4:6, and Romans 15:16. All of these are 





95. T. F. Torrance makes use of this conception throughout his book, Royal Priesthood; he 
has even one chapter entitled “The Priesthood of the Church.” 
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personal statements of the Apostle Paul, the first two likening his death 
to a sacrifice and the third referring to his offering up of the Gentiles, 
that is, his work. If Philippians 2:25, 30 imply priesthood we have two 
more instances. Romans 15:16 might be dismissed as referring to a par- 
ticular apostolic priesthood, but this is less probable than that it is the 
apostolic form of the general priesthood. When we look for instances 
which suggest that the whole church is to be regarded as a priest we 
find them even fewer. The conception of the Christians as together form- 
ing the temple of God might suggest a corporate priesthood, but the 
step from Christians as the temple of God to their status as priests within 
it is by no means direct, and to proceed from this to a deduction about 
the nature of their priesthood, if unsubstantiated elsewhere, would be 
hazardous. 


Is there substantiation elsewhere? The use of the word ieodtevya in 
I Peter 2:5, 9 might suggest a corporate priesthood, but again there are 
difficulties. The formation of the word is itself difficult; Moulton and 
Milligan give reyvitevsa as a parallel; this means “a body of crafts- 
men,” that is, each is a craftsman but the group cannot be described 
as a corporate craftsman; when we examine in fact how the parallel 
versions to the LXX render the Hebrew equivalent of iegdtevsa we 
observe that they imply it as being understood as a simple plural, 
“priests” ;* this is how the conception appears in Revelation (1:6, etc.). 
There is no reason, then, to suppose that the word means anything other 
than a group of priests and contains no suggestion that priesthood be- 
longs to the group as group. The only other possible instance is Revela- 
tion 19:8 where the Bride of the Lamb is described as dressed in fine 
linen, that is, as priestly; but the verse goes on at once to say that the 
fine linen is the righteous deed of the saints, that is, it makes the “priest- 
liness” belong primarily to the individuals that compose the group and 


- not to the group itself. The New Testament evidence cannot then be 


said to suggest that priesthood is corporate or belongs to the church as 
church and not to the members composing the church.” 

The Anglican-Presbyterian Report implies another argument in that 
reference moves from the church as the Body of Christ to the church as 





96. See n. 7 supra. 


97. Torrance, of. cit., p. 35, argues that because “ ‘priest’ in the singular is never found in 
the N.T. applied to the believer” we can speak of the “royal priesthood which pertains to the 
whole membership of Christ’s Body.” Torrance is strictly correct in that the noun iegev¢ does 
not appear in the singular of the Christian, but the verbal form does (Rom. 15:16) and so 
also does the conception as we have seen above (e.g. Phil. 2:17; II Tim. 4:6; and perhaps 
Phil. 2:25, 30). 
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being priestly. This implies a doctrine of the church as the Body of 
Christ which is not found in the New Testament.* To dispose of this 
argument would unduly lengthen this paper. Briefly it may be said that 
to argue from attributes to Christ, via the phrase “the Body of Christ,” 
which is not used ontologically of the church, requires substantiation in 
regard to each particular attribute from other parts of the New Testa- 
ment. Christ is a “priest”; the church is the Body of Christ; therefore 
the church is corporately “priest.” The argument formally breaks down 
in its second step unless “is” be taken ontologically. Moreover, separate 
evidence for the corporate nature of the priesthood of the church is 
lacking in the New Testament. We cannot then permit this argument. 

But the extreme individualistic emphasis is also wrong. However, 
this and the corporate emphasis are not exclusive alternatives. Between 
the two, as it were, lies the position that Christians can never be priests 
by themselves, but only in association with other priests. We have ob- 
served how much the sacrifices of Christians are taken up in the service 
of others; even Paul in offering his life for the spread of the gospel does 
so for others; his life, and that means his priesthood, cannot be singled 
out from the mass of humanity and examined by itself. He is a priest 
only in and with other Christians who are priests. The New Testament 
does not speak of anything other than living men and women as priests; 
continuously it uses the second person plural; it is people who act as 
priests, not the church—people, Christian people, who live their lives 
in relation to other Christian people. We are forced thus to reject both 
the individualism implied in the phrase “the priesthood of believers” 
and the false corporateness in “the priesthood of the church,” and 
choose a phrase which suggests both the true individual and corporate 


nature of Christians as priests; for this purpose “general priesthood” 
seems a preferable term. 


4. What is the relationship of this priesthood to the world? The 
position is sometimes maintained, as by Selwyn, that “The Christian 
Church is a priesthood, because it bears the same relation to mankind 
as a whole as the Jewish priesthood bore to the whole people of Israel.” 
The argument fails here because the Christian Church is both the priest- 
hood and the New Israel. Outside the New Israel there does not exist 
a community to bring sacrifices to the new priesthood which it would 
offer, as the Israelites of old brought sacrifices to the levitical priesthood. 





98. See my book One Body in Christ. 
99. Op. cit., p. 160. 
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The world does not come to the church with sacrificial gifts; rather the 
church has to go to the world in sacrificial self-giving in order to bring 
the world to Christ. Yet Selwyn argues further: “A priesthood implies 
a community on behalf of which the priesthood offers sacrifice, the gift 
being provided by the community; and the Church’s task is here set 
forth as the offering to God, and therefore the hallowing, of the common 
life of the communities—village and city, school and factory, nation 
and world—in which it lives and works.”’” To speak of the hallowing 
of the common life of men is misleading: to hallow means to make holy 
—to bring within the ambit of the church, the Holy People; to talk of 
a hallowing of the common life which does not have that meaning is 
sentimental and denudes the word of its biblical significance. Perhaps 
II Corinthians 6:16, 17, with its implicit reference to priesthood, sup- 
plies a truer picture of the relationship of the church to the world. 
I Peter 2:9b, if this is applicable to priesthood, suggests another aspect: 
the church has something to give the world—the knowledge of Christ— 
the world does not have gifts to give the church.” 


5. Finally we must enquire concerning the origin of the doctrine of 
general priesthood. In the Old Testament and in Judaism we found 
scanty traces of the doctrine; on the other hand great prominence is 
given to a particular priesthood—the levitical. In the New Testament 
we find that this levitical priesthood has been replaced by that of Christ. 
It might be argued that formally the doctrine of the general priesthood 
derives from Exodus 19:6. Since, however, this text played so little part 
in the development of Old Testament theology or in any of the move- 
ments of Judaism contemporary with the New Testament period, it 
seems best to regard this verse as a proof text brought in to substantiate 
a doctrine already formed, rather than as itself originating the doctrine. 
Having formed, or found, a doctrine of a general priesthood the authors 
of I Peter and Revelation were glad to discover a confirmatory text in 
the Old Testament, and so they used it. 


How, then, did the primitive church come by the doctrine? Here the 
indirect evidence for belief in a general priesthood, to which we have 
drawn attention throughout, is important. The conception of Christians 
as having access to God and as offering sacrifice to him is widespread 





100. Op. cit., p. 296. 


101. Yet another, though not entirely different, aspect may appear in the words of Leighton, 
quoted by G. D. Henderson, “Priesthood of Believers,” §.7.T. VII (1954) 11, where he says 
priests have the duty of blessing the people, and “truly it is this spiritual priesthood, the Elect, 
that procure blessing upon the rest of the world, and particularly on the places where they live.” 
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in the New Testament writing, even where there is no deliberate refer- 
ence to priesthood. Furthermore, this indirect evidence can be traced 
back into Judaism and the Old Testament where spiritual sacrifices were 
often valued more highly than those of the levitical cultus. But if any 
member of Israel may offer a sacrifice of this nature, why is he not 
called a priest? The place of the levitical priesthood in the ordinances 
of God prevented an affirmative answer while that priesthood remained. 
Once the New Israel had come into being and the levitical priesthood 
had been done away in Christ, the question could be answered affirma- 
tively—every Christian was a priest. And it was only a short step to 
the application of Exodus 19:6. It is noticeable that the doctrine first 
appears in the New Testament in this indirect form in the epistles of 
Paul. A second and equally important factor in the production of the 
doctrine will have been the recognition of the priesthood of Christ:, 
as he is Son, so we are sons; as he is Priest, so we are priests. 
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Decision In the Desert 


The Temptation of fesus, in the Light of Deuteronomy 
by Arcu. B. Taytor, Jr. 


Now that the “comparative religions” approach to the Bible has served 
its generation and made its contribution, scholars are more and more 
giving attention to the distinctive features of Hebrew and Christian 
thought. At the present time one of the most fruitful disciplines in Bible 
study is noting and tracing the inner relationships between the Old and 
the New Testaments. This technique is particularly helpful in under- 
standing the ministry and teaching of Jesus. For example, the correct 
interpretation of the temptation of Jesus depends upon the twin founda- 
tions of a contextual study of the Deuteronomy passages quoted by our 
Lord during his trial, and a proper understanding of the significance 
of his baptism, which in itself can be grasped only in the light of Old 
Testament thought and terminology. 


The baptism experience has been so fully dealt with by others that we 
pause here only for a summary treatment of it before taking up the 
temptation itself. It is now accepted as almost axiomatic that John the 
Baptist came preaching repentance to a people so corrupt that they no 
longer merited the title of God’s people; they had to undergo a baptismal 
washing like Gentile proselytes before they could be reckoned as true 
members of the chosen people.’ Jesus recognized in John a true prophet, 
and therefore he felt constrained to attach himself to the fiery preacher 
by a public act which clearly showed where he stood. When an authentic 
prophet issues the call of God, righteousness can be fulfilled only by a 
wholehearted response. Besides this, moreover, Jesus wished to assert 
his solidarity with his people. Though he himself did not accept baptism 
because of his own sins, he did so as a sign of his oneness with the sinful 
multitudes who flocked to John.2 In accepting baptism, Jesus took his 
stand for God with God’s people. 

It is not possible to assert with certainty the extent to which Jesus was 
impelled by this desire to identify himself with his people as he came to 
the Jordan, but if we rightly understand the voice from heaven and the 





1. Oscar Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament (London: SCM Press, 1950), p. 9. 
2. Ibid., p. 18; John Wick Bowman, The Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1943), PP. 34, 35- 
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subsequent temptation experience, we must conclude that he very soon 
came to a realization of his calling to vicarious suffering on behalf of 
the many. The divine attestation which he received as he emerged from 
the river brought to convergence in the person of Jesus two diverse ideas 
from Old Testament scripture which had hitherto been viewed separately. 
“Thou art my beloved Son; with thee I am well pleased” (Mark 1:11). 
The first half of this affirmation recalls the words of Psalm 2, which 
speaks of the coronation of the glorious king to whom it is promised: 
“Ask of me, and I will make the nations your heritage, and the ends of 
the earth your possession.” The second half is related to the formula of 
inauguration of the Suffering Servant of the Lord as recorded in Isaiah 
42:1: “Behold my servant, whom I uphold, my chosen, in whom my 
soul delights.” It is this servant who, according to a later passage, is seen 
to be the vicarious sufferer and sacrifice for the sins of many (Isa. 53). 

Cullmann, indeed, attempts to limit the baptism formula to the single 
idea of a call to suffer and die, by suggesting that the coronation idea was 
read into the event by the church after the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead.* To accept this explanation, however, would be to relieve the 
deep tension which exists in the apparently conflicting ideas of a glorious 
king and a suffering servant and thus rob the temptation of its true sig- 
nificance. The two concepts, messianic ruler and suffering servant, had 
lain side by side in Hebrew Scripture for centuries, but only in Jesus is 
it seen that they are united in one individual. To the mind of Jesus him- 
self we must ascribe the bold originality which first made the synthesis. 
The heavenly voice did not impart to him any new, unlooked-for reve- 
lation but was rather a confirmation in familiar words of Scripture of 
thoughts which had long lodged in the heart of the carpenter of Naza- 
reth. What up to that time had been for him a subjective premonition 
of suffering as well as glory now received objective attestation, and it was 


the clarity of his understanding of the two elements which brought the 
temptation in its train. 


I 


According to this view of the baptism, it becomes clear that inter- 
preting the temptation from a purely ethical point of view is insufficient. 
It goes far deeper than a mere question of appeal to fundamental desires 





3. Bowman, of. cit., pp. 38 ff., has a very good discussion on the synthesis of these two ideas. 
James Denney, The Death of Christ (New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1903), pp. 13 ff., 
is the earliest writer I know who makes the point. 


4. Op. cit., p. 18. 
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in human nature such as the physical appetites, thirst for power, and , 
desire for admiration. In rejecting this approach and insisting that “the ) 
real significance of the temptations lies in their bearing upon the voca- 
tion of Jesus,” T. W. Manson has come a step closer to the heart of the 
matter.’ Certain that he has been called to be the Messiah, Jesus must 
now determine by what means he shall accomplish his work. Yet while 
accepting this view, we must insist that there is an even deeper point on 
which the temptation touches, and that is the question as to the very 
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i i person of Jesus. The first question which the devil raises in the mind of 
ite Jesus goes at once to the crux of the matter: “If you are the Son of God, 
iN), command this stone to become bread” (Luke 4:3). Recalling that the f 
i original Greek of this sentence might just as well, if not preferably, be . 
} translated, “Since you are the Son of God...” we see immediately that ! 
a : it is not a question of the deity of Christ but rather of his humanity. The , 
a first decision Jesus had to make was this: “Being the Son of God, am 
i I also going to be a real man, or am I only going to pretend to be one?” 
The poignancy of this question is lost upon most of us, for we have \ 
generally escaped the pinch of want, but for Jesus it plumbed the depths c 
of reality. Himself the son of a poor laboring man, living among a people y 
who were for the most part rather intimate with hunger, he knew full e 
well that human existence was literally a hand-to-mouth affair. After i 
a long fast in the desert, the physical demands of his own body were most a 
insistent. As a result of the baptism he now knew beyond doubt that the 
possibility of escaping physical want was in his power—he had the assur- p 
ance of God himself that he was the Beloved Son. At the baptism his t! 
peculiar sense of sonship, hinted at in his reply to his mother when he v 
was found as a boy in the temple, was now placed in the category of fi 
certainty. Henceforth there was at his disposal the almighty power of h 
the creator God. Could he not use it to fulfill his own legitimate needs? 
He might have excused himself by dwelling on the greater amount of a 
“work” he would be able to accomplish if his physical necessities and f 
a modicum of creature comforts could only be supernaturally taken care ed 
of; if only he could be relieved of concern for material affairs which re 
occupy so much of human existence and which cause so many worries k 


and interruptions to “spiritual” pursuits. Of course he would use his 
resources for the betterment of human kind, but that need not necessarily 
mean that he himself could not profit from them also. J 

How long Jesus wrestled with thoughts like these we do not know. 











5. The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge: The University Press, 1935), p. 196. 
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The scripture records only his decision: “It is written, ‘Man shall not 
live by bread alone.’” By means of this quotation from Deuteronomy 
8:3 we are carried back to a great turning point in the history of Israel 
as anation. Delivered out of slavery in Egypt by great signs and mighty 
works, they had wandered in the wildnerness for forty years, undergoing 
the discipline necessary to fit them to inherit the land of promise. Moses, 
their great leader, was making his farewell address to the assembled 
multitude. Among other things he reminds them: 


And you shall remember all the way which the Lord your God has led you these 
forty years in the wilderness, that he might humble you, testing you to know what 
was in your heart, whether you would keep his commandments, or not. And he 
humbled you and let you hunger and fed you with manna, which you did not 
know, nor did your fathers know; that he might make you know that man does 
not live by bread alone, but that man lives by everything that proceeds out of the 
mouth of the Lord (Deut. 8:2 f.). 


We must think that the whole historical background and scriptural 
context of this passage was in the mind of Jesus, not merely the few 
words which he actually spoke, although those words do represent the 
essential meaning of the passage. In Jesus’ answer as the Bible records 
it for us, the emphasis is upon the word man, which in the Greek stands 
at the end of the sentence. Jesus hereby affirms his determination to take 
his stand with men as a man, not merely as a pretend-to-be man. The 
people of Israel had only slowly and imperfectly arrived at the realization 
that they could not rely upon their own strength, but rather in their 
weakness and helplessness they could look only to the Lord their God 
for hope and aid. In the light of Israel’s painful experience, Jesus reaches 
his own decision for humanity. 


In a certain sense it might truly be said that the Incarnation occurred 
at this point, rather than at the conception or birth. For here, for the 
first time, Jesus became fully aware of the possibility of being something 
else beside human, and he made the deliberate, conscious decision to 
remain a man. In Jesus’ choice to identify himself completely with man- 
kind he also committed himself to the cross. Subsequent decisions only 
made plain what was implicit here. 


Though the battle was really won in this first encounter in the desert, 
Jesus was not relieved of the necessity of maintaining that victory intact 
at every turn. His whole life was one of stewardship: handling the super- 
natural power of the Eternal Creator and using it for others, without 
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himself being corrupted by it. The writer of the Letter to the Hebrews 
has the perfect comment upon the first temptation: “Although he was 
a Son, he learned obedience through what he suffered” (5:8). 


II 


Repulsed at the outset, Satan returned to the attack by raising the 
question of the means to be used in accomplishing the mission. 


And the devil took him up, and showed him all the kingdoms of the world in 
a moment of time, and said to him, “To you I will give all this authority and their 
glory; for it has been delivered to me, and I give it to whom I will. If you, then, 
will worship me, it shall all be yours” (Luke 4:5-7). 


By paraphrasing we might express this temptation thus: “You are God’s 
Son. All the nations of the world are yours for the asking, according to 
God’s promise, but he is requiring that you suffer and die. Yet this is 
not really necessary, for you can win a swift and popular military victory 
with the power at your command.” 

Although the decision immediately before him had to do with the 
method of fuifilling his calling, once again we see that the tension which 
gave rise to the second temptation is that of Jesus’ own person—the fact 
that in him were combined the two offices of royal Son and suffering 
servant. Psalm 2 had promised to the Davidic King a world-embracing 
empire; it had spoken in terms of violence and warfare. “You shall break 
them with a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel” 
(vs. 9). Did not the Messiah, therefore, have even scriptural warrant 
for capitalizing upon the nationalistic hopes of the Jews and leading 
them on to a world conquest guaranteed by the divine power at his dis- 
posal? He could achieve a world empire surpassing that of any Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Alexander, or Caesar. It was truly an inviting prospect, and 
yet that disturbing call to be the humble servant of the Lord could not 
be evaded. 

Jesus realized that to use the world’s methods to gain the world would 
be to become the Messiah of the world’s god, not the Messiah of his 
Father who had sent him. He was encouraged in this conclusion by the 
words of Scripture, once more as found in Deuteronomy. By way of 
reply he said, “It is written, “You shall worship the Lord your God, 
and him only shall you serve’” (Luke 4:8). For a second time Jesus 
depends upon the scriptural resources of Deuteronomy, this time quoting 
freely from 6:13. We must place this brief quotation in its context in 
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order to catch its full significance. Still a part of the same farewell ad- 
dress of Moses from which Jesus had quoted at first, the words are 
set in the midst of some very sound teaching, including the famous shema’ 
of 6:4 ff., which was the Jews’ confession of faith. 


And when the Lord your God brings you into the land which he swore to your 
fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give you, with great and goodly 
cities, which you did not build, and houses full of all good things, which you did 
not fill, and cisterns hewn out, which you did not hew, and vineyards and olive 
trees, which you did not plant, and when you eat and are full, then take heed lest 
you forget the Lord, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage. You shall fear the Lord your God; you shall serve him, and swear by 
his name. You shall not go after other gods, of the gods of the peoples who are 
round about you; for the Lord your God in the midst of you is a jealous God; 
lest the anger of the Lord your God be kindled against you, and he destroy you 
from off the face of the earth (Deut. 6: 10-15). 


The nomadic, culturally inferior and economically poor Israelites were 
soon to enter and inherit a fertile land inhabited by a people of an ad- 
vanced culture. The Israelites’ only claim to superiority was their religious 
faith, but under pressure of popular superstition concerning local tutelary 
gods and the direct connection between religious observance and material 
prosperity, they would be tempted to abandon their faith for that of the 
people among whom they were to dwell. It would be an easy and, for 
that day and age, a natural conclusion to reach that the prosperity of the 
Canaanites was due to the favor of the local deities, and that the heirs 
of the Canaanites must adopt the same religious practices in order to 
enjoy the same benefits. The very thing against which Moses warned 
did, in fact, eventuate, with disastrous results for Israel. 

Once more profiting from the mistakes of his people, Jesus sees the 
issue in its starkest delineation and reaches the decision which they had 
not been able to make. He will not accommodate his person and mission 
to the ways of the world. Though destined for royal glory and world- 
embracing power, he sees that the way to his goal is through humble 
service. Later, when Jesus said to his disciples, “What does it profit a 
man, to gain the whole world and forfeit his life?” (Mark 8:36), we may 
be sure his temptation experience was still fresh in his memory. And he 
who instructed his followers that “whoever would be great among you 
must be your servant, and whoever would be first among you must be 
slave of all” (Mark 10:43f.), had already dedicated himself wholly 
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to that policy. As the Christ of God he must conquer through the great- 
est power of God, which is sacrificial love. 


III 


The first temptation had to do with the nature of Jesus’ own person— 
to be or not to be a true human being. The second temptation had to 
do with the means of accomplishing his mission—whether to choose the 
world’s way or God’s way. The third temptation embraced both of these 
elements in a deeper, more significant way and touched upon the funda- 
mental relationship between Jesus and the Father. More subtle even 
than the other two, it was expressed in the words of Scripture itself, 
namely Psalm 91: 11f. 





And he took him to Jerusalem, and set him on the pinnacle of the temple, and 
said to him, “If you are the Son of God, throw yourself down from here; for it is 
written, 

He will give his angels charge of you, to guard you, 
and 

On their hands they will bear you up. 


lest you strike your foot against a stone (Luke 4:9-11).® 


As Jesus had made his public declaration on the side of God at the 
time of his baptism, he doubtless thought of many places in Scripture 
where security is promised to those who submit to God in loving trust. 
Probably the descent of the Spirit like a dove particularly called to his 
mind this ninety-first psalm in which it is said, “He will cover you with 
his pinions, and under his wings you will find refuge...” (vs. 4). The 
brief account of the temptation in Mark 1:13 where we read that “he 
was with the wild beasts; and the angels ministered to him” calls to mind 
the references in this same psalm to the ministry of angels and safety in 


‘the presence of wild animals (vss. 11-13). At his baptism, Jesus had 


surrendered himself wholly to God, and in these words of Scripture he 
had assurance of divine deliverance from all manner of harm and evil. 
Though the psalm itself seems to be concerned with any man of faith, 
Satan gives it a particularly messianic application. Furthermore, he omits 
from verse 11 the significant words, “in all your ways,” thus making the 





6. Luke’s record of the temptation has been followed for purely subjective reasons, because 
it seems to me that his order indicates a more logical progression of thought and dramatic effect. 
Perhaps a careful study of Matthew’s record may discover an equally striking principle of inner 
consistency which prompted him to adopt a different order. I make no attempt to decide which 
order is original. 
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promise appear to apply to extraordinary circumstances only, rather than 
to the usual events of everyday living. 

Although in this third temptation the apodosis—“If you are the Son 
of God”—is grammatically the same as in the first one, yet the context 
and the implications of the quotation from Psalm 91 lead us to the con- 
clusion that here at last the essential Father-Son relationship between 
Jesus and God is called into question. By first asserting his true humanity 
and then rejecting the way of power in achieving his purpose, Jesus seems 
to have driven himself into a desperate strait—he has committed himself 
to death. In consequence, as A. B. Bruce finely comments, “the Satanic 
suggestion is that there can be no sonship where there are such inextri- 
cable situations. ...”’ The human nature which he has so recently af- 
firmed now cries out for some assurance that the final end of his chosen 
pathway will be success and not ignominious failure. Perhaps by delib- 
erately exposing himself to the danger of destruction he may experience 
the promised deliverance which will give him the certainty he craves. 

The fact that Jesus would even for a moment entertain the thought 
of leaping down from the Temple seems almost too gross for belief unless 
we take full cognizance of the factors of the case. First, we must assume 
that even at this early stage in his public life Jesus already saw clearly 
that his mission would result in his death, though we may hesitate to 
conjecture to what extent he understood the details of his end. Second, 
we must not shrink from ascribing to the human Jesus emotions of fear 
and deep horror at what he already foresaw. And finally, we must not 
overlook the very real power of Satan, who even yet causes God’s people 
to stumble by means of misapplied Scripture teaching. Perhaps the fact 
that this final temptation was couched in biblical language made it the 


most subtle and compelling of all, and thus the logical and dramatic 
climax of Luke’s account. 


But in this time of testing, Jesus was saved by his understanding of 
the plenary sense of Scripture. Turning again to the experience of his 
own people at the beginning of their entry upon the public stage of his- 
tory, he recalled the words of Deuteronomy 6:16: “It is said, “You shall 
not tempt the Lord your God’” (Luke 4:12). When we turn up the 
reference in the Old Testament, we see that this is a continuation of 


the very passage from which he had previously quoted at the second 
temptation. 





7. Comment on Matthew 4:6, The Expositor’s Greek Testament (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1897). 
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You shall not put the Lord your God to the test, as you tested him at Massah. 
You shall diligently keep the commandments of the Lord your God, and his testi- 
monies, and his statutes, which he has commanded you. And you shall do what 
is right and good in the sight of the Lord, that it may go well with you, and that 
you may go in and take possession of the good land which the Lord swore to 
give to your fathers by thrusting out all your enemies from before you, as the 
Lord has promised (Deut. 6: 16-19). 


These verses themselves contain a reference to the incident at Rephi- 
dim, recorded in Exodus 17:1-7. God had saved Israel from slavery in 
Egypt with many signs and wonders. He had guided them with a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. He had led them dry-shod 
across the Red Sea. He had sent them manna for bread and quails for 
meat. Arrived at Rephidim the people found no water and complained 
to Moses. “Is the Lord really among us?” they asked. “If so, let him 
give us water.” In spite of the many evidences of God’s power and grace, 
they were still of doubtful mind and unbelieving heart. They persisted 
in putting God to the test. In mercy and patience God granted their 
request by bringing forth water from the rock, but Moses called the place 
Massah (testing) and Meribah (contention). A later writer recalling 
the event at Rephidim clearly sees that it was here that the people sealed 
their fate. The inability of that generation to enter into the promised 
land is attributed to the fact that they hardened their hearts at Meribah 
and insisted on testing God (Ps. 95:7b-11). 

Thus, when Moses stood before the next generation as they waited on 
the plains of Moab ready to go into Canaan, he recalled this crucial event 
from their past and warned them by the example of their fathers. They 
must not doubt the Lord nor put him to the proof but simply obey his 
commands and trust in him to bring about what he had sworn to them. 
And this is the answer which Jesus made for himself, confirming his 
determination to walk by faith in obedience to the Father. If he as Son 
must for a season suffer as Servant, well; that he would do, trusting the 
promise of God and without any more dramatic or tangible evidence 
of his presence than that which had already been vouchsafed to him in 
the normal course of his earthly life. “Though he was a Son”—nay, 
because he was the Son—‘he learned obedience through what he suf- 
fered.” 

In outward form, as the Gospel record describes it, this decision in 
the desert seems to be almost wholly negative. Given an option on certain 
apparent “goods” which are in reality evils, Jesus decisively rejects them 
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all; but it is too early for him to determine exactly what his plan of action 
will be. Yet the decision is not completely negative, for each deliberate 
rejection of the lower implies a positive commitment to the higher prin- 
ciple; and as he consistently follows his principles, the plan will naturally 
take shape. He who later multiplied loaves and fishes to feed a multitude 
would not use his power to turn stones into bread for himself, for he 
desired above all to identify himself with all mankind as true man, 
dependent in everything upon the grace of God alone. He who thrust 
away the same multitude and fled to the mountain lest they take him by 
force and make him a king had long since cast worldly power and glory 
behind his back, for he knew the secret of a greater power over the hearts 
of men: “not to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom” 
(Mark 10:45). He who consistently refused to give a sign toa wicked and 
adulterous generation would not himself ask a sign from God, for he 
had heard the sure word: “Thou art my beloved Son,” and to be the Son 
meant for him simply to say, “Abba, Father, ...not what I will, but 
what thou wilt” (Mark 14:36). 

We like to remember that Jesus “in every respect has been tempted 
as we are, yet without sinning” (Heb. 4:15), but we often forget that 
the resources open to Jesus the man were no more than those which are 
available to us: the abiding presence and power of the Holy Spirit and 
the comfort and instruction of the Bible. 
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The Great Dispensation 


A Sermon* 


by Kart Barto 


Translated by MARGUERITE WIESER 


“The Lord is at hand. Have no anxiety about anything, but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be known 
to God.” —PHILIPPIANS 4:5b-6. 


A coop friend of mine wrote me from Holland a week ago to wish me 
for the Christmas season as much celebration and as little ceremonial 
as possible. I liked that. Yet I don’t want to waste one minute in criti- 
cizing or decrying the many religious and secular Christmas ceremonies 
of a public or a private nature. Their questionable features are well 
enough known. Of one thing I am certain. Christmas is an occasion 
for celebrating, not for ceremonial. 

Celebrating! This suggests holy-days and holidays. We think of vaca- 
tions, of rest and relaxation, of pausing in the rough-and-tumble and fret 
of everyday life. In peace of mind we shall celebrate Christmas. Let us 
take special notice right here that Christmas is not a short-lived affair 
as holidays usually are. A true Christmas celebration is an event that 
penetrates our hearts and our lives. It takes possession of us and does 
not relinquish us any more. We breathe freely and no longer gasp. We are 
permanently freed from unrest. 

This “celebrating” is indicated by Paul when he says, “Have no 
anxiety about anything.” Dear friends, this is the announcement of the 
great Christmas holy-day and holiday, of everlasting and complete 
’ vacations. We shall not be anxious? No, we need not be anxious! We 
can afford not to have anxiety about anything. We may accept this dis- 
pensation and make use of it. This is the true Christmas celebration, 
“Have no anxiety about anything.” 

When we do have anxiety, we take ourselves so seriously as to imagine 
that we are able to solve the great problems of life by ourselves. We 
feel in duty bound to shoulder, like Atlas, the great burden of life and all 





*Preached by Karl Barth at the University Christmas Service, Basel, Switzerland, Decem- 
ber 20, 1957. This sermon will appear in a volume of sermons to be published in 1961 by 
Harper and Brothers, and is used here with their permission. The original German edition, 
Den Gefangenen Befreiung, was published by Evangelischer Verlag, Zurich. 
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the lesser loads, to manipulate them, master them, and get them out of 
the way. We realize, don’t we, that anxiety has a great deal to do with 
ceremonial. When we are anxious, we get ceremonial. Where there is 
ceremonial, anxiety lurks backstage. 


Burdens and questions of life—yes, they are real. We all want so much 
to be happy, conceivably because we are somewhat unhappy. This is a 
problem in our life. Another one is how to discern our purpose in life, 
and how to live up to it. Still another question is how I rate with the 
people around me. Am I sufficiently esteemed? Do I get my due? Or: 
How can I get along with this fellowman or that one, how can I stand 
him, how can I perhaps even help him? Or: What about human exist- 
ence? Is it bearable, is there any sense in being born? A very serious 
question indeed! He who has never considered it should go to Sartre 
and Camus and learn from them how to take it seriously. Lastly: What 
is man’s eternal destiny, his salvation or maybe his damnation? 


Paul’s comment on all these questions, including the last one, is, “Have 
no anxiety about anything.” This is the great dispensation. It does in 
no way deny the seriousness and genuineness of these questions. It only 
asserts that we are freed from the compulsion to tackle and solve those 
problems by ourselves. It is not your business to procure your own happi- 
ness; it is not your business to stake out the purpose and task of your life, 
even less to determine whether or not you live up to it. Hands off! Quit 
worrying about the limitations and the results of your work. Further- 
more, it is not up to you to make out your fellowman, either in terms of 
his shortcomings or in terms of his achievements. And lastly, it is not 
up to you to decide whether human existence is meaningful, let alone to 
gain eternal salvation or damnation. 

Have no anxiety! This is to have a good holiday, to pause and breathe, 
to take it easy, finally to enjoy vacations! 

You ask perhaps how these comments relate to Christmas, to the cele- 
bration of Christmas. They have a great deal, even everything to do 
with it! For if it is truly deliverance from anxiety, if it is truly genuine, 
then this celebration is allowed and commanded by the message of our 
text. If it were not celebration of Christmas, it would indeed be a du- 
bious undertaking. It would betray a foolish, even a pernicious blindness 
to the seriousness and the burdens of life, of arbitrary and inexcusable 
frivolity, of existential hoax. Or it would denote a worn-out and irre- 
sponsible skepticism. God keep us from these “celebrations” which are 
but manifestations of disguised anxiety! We can dispense with them too! 
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The invitation to a genuine, anxiety-free celebration is extended by 
the Lord who is at hand. It is the Lord whose birth the angels announced 
to the shepherds at Bethlehem, he “who is Christ the Lord in the city of 
David.” The Lord whose star is not only a thousand times, but infinitely, 
more important than the successful Russian sputnik and its unsuccessful 
American counterpart! The Lord of heaven and earth, the eternal God 
who deemed it not too high and not too low to become like us so that 
we may become his. The Lord who in his life and death as a man loved 
the world and reconciled it unto himself. The Lord who took upon him- 
self all questions and all burdens of life, putting them out of the way 
to make us live with him and in him. Glory to God in the highest and 
peace on earth towards men with whom he is so infinitely well pleased! 

“The Lord is at hand.” Not some comforts of religion are at hand; 
these are but another sign of man’s inability to comfort himself. Nor is 
the church at hand with its old and new teachings and theologies, or with 
its orders and institutions and traditions. The church’s existence is vali- 
dated not by witness to itself, but only by witness to the Lord who is not 
dead, but alive, who has not passed away and is gone, but comes. He 
comes now and he comes not only to the other fellow, but to you and 
to me. “Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” 


The coming of this Lord is the mystery of the great dispensation. As 
the storms of spring thaw the ice and snow, and the fire kindles the 
tinder, the Lord wipes out our anxieties and sweeps them away. We need 
not care because we are taken care of, because we are rightfully released 
from the grip of anxiety, because it would be wrong to worry all the 
same. 

You ask me: What remains to be done by us, the carefree? With this 
question a new anxiety creeps in, disguised in proud defiance. It is stub- 
born yet violent, as if the best and most sacred qualities of human life 
came under attack. What odd creatures we are! We talk about our 
anxieties, they make us miserable, yet when the great dispensation is 
announced and we are told not to be anxious, then it becomes evident 
how much we appreciate, even treasure and nurture our worries and 
our own self in them. I shall never forget the phone call I once received 
from a good old friend of mine who dished out her complaints. She was 
suffering from asthma and depressions, and I tried to comfort her with 
an old nursery rhyme: 


The good Lord thought of me today, he gave me lots of fun, 
He watches me and blesses me: my place is in the sun. 
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She interrupted most violently. “No, the Lord did not think of me; no, 
I did not have lots of fun!” Her troubles were too dear to her heart, 
and she refused to get rid of them. It is, of course, also quite possible 
that I failed to convey to her the right word of comfort. 


But, you will object, is this resistance to departing with our anxieties 
not appropriate and important at times? Let us suppose we avail our- 
selves of the great dispensation. Then what? The questions and burdens 
of life which our Lord has taken upon himself are still with us, casting 
their shadows about, although the anxiety is gone, melted like ice or 
burnt like tinder. Are we condemned to folding our hands in our lap 
and being idle? Would this be a respectable existence, a life worth living? 
Might not this state of suspense give birth to new anxieties? 

No, we are not kept in abeyance. When the Lord is at hand and shuts 
the door to anxiety, he opens another door for us. He leads us on firm 
ground and proposes things and activities that are far better than worry- 
ing. Paul describes these “far better things” as follows: “...but in 
everything .. . let your requests be known to God.” This is what Christ- 
mas invites and encourages us to do as those whom our Lord saved and 
freed, and delivered from the prison of anxiety. This is the “re-opened 
door to paradise” in the beloved Christmas hymn. God does not need 
to be told all our troubles and fears, but we, like children, may bring 
before him and talk over with him all our concerns, great and small, 
important or less important, intelligent or foolish. “In everything let 
your requests be known to God.” 

We may tell him how difficult life is, how we are puzzled ’by things 
and persons around us, above all where we have to blame ourselves for 
these difficulties and fail to get along with one another. We may indeed 
tell him all these things in prayer, in great and genuine humility; in 
sup plication, in childlike insistence and trust; with thanksgiving for the 
knowledge that our Lord has already put right man’s disorder, and for 
the grace to come into his presence. All these are summed up in our 
requests that his countenance may not cease to shine upon us amidst the 
surrounding shadows, and that we never cease waiting for their dissipa- 
tion, for the lifting of the fog and the veils that dim our vision. These are 
the “far better things” awaiting us when we are delivered from anxiety. 

Only prayer, then? Yes, only prayer! Have you really ever tried to 
cast all your cares before the Lord, fervently and insistently praying, not 
as a routine matter, but because the Lord is at hand? Have you ever dared 
as you ought to dare letting all your requests be known before God, 
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praying as his brother, as his sister, as God’s child? Whoever has tried 
and done this knows that such prayer, nothing but prayer, includes vigi- 
lant, steady, and effective action. He is not afraid that prayer might not 
be sufficient. Rather, through prayer, he will be incited to bring his life, 
his thoughts, his words, and his deeds step by step into accordance with 
his supplications. He will make small and unassuming, yet very definite 
steps, confident and even gay steps, despite bewilderment. In an unin- 
tentional and unforeseeable way, he will shed some light to others on this 
dark earth. 

Let us celebrate a merry Christmas with these thoughts in mind! We 
may and we can do it; we have every reason to do it. “The Lord is at 
hand.” Indeed, why should we not celebrate merrily? 





























INTERPRETING THE PARABLES 
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Ill. The Gospel in Parables 


The Men and the Crisis of the Kingdom 








by A. M. Hunter 
The Men of the Kingdom 


By no means all the parables were ripostes to criticism; many were spurs 
to perception. 

When Abraham Lincoln found it necessary, in dealing with the men 
around him, to drive home a difficult—or disagreeable—truth, he would 
often do it by means of a homely story. The Gospels reveal Jesus doing 
the same thing, in parable after parable. Before we study them, one 
important point needs making. 

Read the Gospels carefully, and you cannot escape the conclusion that 
where Jesus is, there is the Kingdom. Ubi Christus (we may say), ibi 
Regnum Dei. He embodies God’s Rule. Origen was to sum it up in 
one word, autobasileia: Jesus himself is the Kingdom. And therefore 
to attach oneself to Jesus as his disciple is to become a Kingdom man— 
a son of the Kingdom. What kind of men are required for the Kingdom? 
A dozen or more parables supply the answer.* 


I 


It was to confront men with the Kingdom’s claims that Jesus spoke 
the twin parables of The Hid Treasure and The Costly Pearl (Matt. 
13:44-46). We have them now only in outline—how graphic they must 
have been in the first telling! 

Both parables challenge to decision: “The Kingdom is wealth which 
demonetises all other currencies. Are you ready to part with all in order 
to gain it?”’ In The Hid Treasure, observe, the man stumbles on his 
wealth, whereas in The Costly Pearl he finds it only after long searching. 





*In order to save space, the parables discussed in this article have not (with a couple of 
exceptions) been printed here. The reader is advised to keep a New Testament at hand and 
to read each parable as it is discussed.—The Editors. 


1. T. W. Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1949), p. 196. 
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Surely this reveals Jesus’ awareness that it is often by very different roads 
that men come to the Kingdom, as all Christian history attests. (If one 
man’s road lay by the toll house in Capernaum, another’s began in 
Tarsus, wound round the school of Gamaliel in Jerusalem, and only 
ended on a desert track near Damascus. ) 

But Jesus will have no rash disciples. Solemnly he warns all such to 
heed well the consequences. This is the caveat contained in the two 
parables of The Tower Builder and The Warring King (Luke 14: 28-32), 
which probably come from the height of the Galilean Ministry when 
many were offering to follow him (Luke 9:57-62). 

In the first parable Jesus says, “Sit down and reckon whether you can 
afford to follow me.” In the second he says: “Sit down and reckon 
whether you can afford to refuse my demands.” 

He does not seek to scare men from following him, but he does call 
for complete commitment. They must, in cold blood, count all that 
discipleship will mean in loss of family ties, a new world of values, a hard 
and uncertain future, with, likelier than not, a cross at the end of the 
road. 

Despite Jesus’ strictures on the Scribes, we know that at least one of 
them would fain have followed him (Matt. 8:19). Perhaps the little 
parable of The Householder was his answer to a Scribe who had volun- 
teered his allegiance but wondered whether what he had learned “under 
the Law” would be useless in the high emprise of the Kingdom (Matt. 
13:52). 

A Scribe who becomes my disciple, says Jesus, will be able to wed the 
wisdoms of the Old Order to the truths of the New. 


II 


What qualities does Jesus desiderate in disciples? The will to serve 
God selflessly is one of them, as we might expect in those called to follow 
One who knew himself to be the Servant Messiah. Disciples must recog- 
nize that they are, first and foremost, servants of God summoned to un- 
reserved obedience. This is the point of the dry, little story of The Farmer 
and His Man (Luke 17:7-10). 

Doubtless when it was first spoken, this story carried a warning against 
the Pharisees’ legalist preoccupation with “merit.” “You never find a 
farmer,” says Jesus in effect, “fussing over a servant because he has 
done a hard day’s work and carried out his orders. So you, as God’s 
servants, must obey him without thought of reward.” 
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Of course, this is not a denial that God rewards his faithful servants. 
“Jesus,” as Bultmann says finely, “promises reward to those who are 
obedient without thought of reward.” And the best evidence is his 
promise, in the Last Judgment scene (Matt. 25:31-46), of God’s bene- 
diction on those who have selflessly succored all his hungry, unfriended, 
and sick children. 

A second quality demanded of the disciple is practical prudence, 
shrewdness, “‘savvy’”’—all, in short, that we mean by that wonderful word 
“sumption.” 

Once, in sending the disciples out on their mission, Jesus bade them 
be “wise as serpents and harmless as doves” (Matt. 10:16) ; and in the 
story of The Unjust Steward it is just this wisdom that he requires of 
them (Luke 16:1-8). 

Here is an estate manager—what we call in Scotland a “factor”— 
who, when he mismanaged his master’s affairs and was dismissed, quickly 
realized that, in his situation, friendship meant more to him than hard 
cash and shrewdly secured his own future. We need not go into details. 
But notice its ending: “The master (Lord, kyrios) commended the dis- 
honest steward for his prudence; for the sons of this world are wiser in 
their own generation than the sons of light.” 

We take “the Lord” to be Jesus, not the steward’s master (Luke 
16:8). What Jesus applauded was not the man’s roguery but his re- 
sourcefulness in a tight spot. A rascal but a clever one! And Jesus is 
saying in effect: “Give me men who will show as much practical sense 
in God’s business as worldlings do in theirs.” 

But spiritual savoir faire is not enough. The sons of the Kingdom 
should possess strong faith, a forgiving spirit and unlimited love. 

Oligopistoi—“Little-faiths’—he called the disciples (Matt. 6:30, 
8:26, 14:31, 16:8), rallying them tenderly; and three parables have 
survived (there must have been more) to tell us how he strove to make 
them trust God more. 

The first has been called The Asking Son (Matt. 7:9-11, Luke 11: 
11-13, Q). A comparison of the passages in Matthew and Luke reveals 
that for Matthew’s “loaf” and “stone” Luke has “egg” and “scorpion.” 
Since bread, fish, and eggs were the three staple foods of Palestine, it is 





2. Professor (“Rabbi”) Duncan of New College, Edinburgh, addressing the departing stu- 
dents, is reported to have said: “What you need, gentlemen, are the three G’s—Greek, Grace, 
and Gumption. If you haven’t Greek, you can learn it. If you haven’t Grace, you can pray 
for it. But if you haven’t Gumption, the Lord help you!” 
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likely that Jesus referred to all three, as some manuscripts of Luke 
declare: 


What man of you, if his son asks him for a loaf, will give him a stone? 

Or if he asks for a fish, will give him a serpent? 

Or if he asks for an egg, will give him a scorpion? 

If you then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father who is in heaven give good things 
to those who ask him? 


The argument is: “No ordinary human father—and the best of them 
are far from perfect—would play a scurvy trick like this on his son. How 
much less, then, the good Father above!” We cannot imagine our Lord 
using the lawyers’ language about “acts of God”; the royal language 
about “acts of grace” would have been very much more to his mind. 

The second parable of faith is commonly called The Friend at Mid- 
night, though it might be better named The Churlish Householder (Luke 
11:5-8). 

It is a simple village story. Here is a man who at midnight awakens 
his neighbor, sleeping among his children,’ and asks for three loaves to 
feed an unexpected guest. In the end he gets them, but only after much 
knocking. Knocking suggests prayer; but the point can hardly be simply 
the need for sheer persistence in it, as though Jesus believed God must 
give way before this barrage of prayer—men are not heard, he said, 
merely for their “much speaking” (Matt. 6:7). The parable is meant 
to stimulate not so much perseverance in prayer as faith that their 
prayers will be answered. “If even a man with so many reasons for 
being disobliging,” runs the argument, “can be moved to give you what 
you ask, how much more will God lend a ready ear to his children’s 
requests.” 

The companion parable to this is The Importunate Widow (though, 
since he is the chief character, it might better be called The Unconscion- 
able Judge) (Luke 18:1-8a).* 

Need we say that Jesus is not describing some dourly ungracious Deity 
who requires to be badgered into compliance? As in the previous par- 
able, the argument is “by contraries.” If even this unprincipled judge 


3. “The children sleep in row, sized like a shepherd’s pan pipes, and the parents one at each 
end of the row, all sleeping on the floor. And you do not lightly rise to pick your way across 
the sleeping company.” J. M. C. Crum, The Original Jerusalem Gospel (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1927), p. 54- 

4. Luke 18:8b is secondary. Apart from its unusual question-form, it bears traces of Luke’s 
own style, and it ill consists with the mood of the parable. 
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could be moved by the widow’s importunity into action, how much more 
will God answer his people’s prayers for vindication! Indeed, the parable 
reads like a comment on the Fourth Beatitude, “Blessed are those who 
hunger and thirst for righteousness (i.e. who ardently desire to see God 
putting things right) ,° for they shall be satisfied” (Matt. 5:6). 

Such are the parables of faith. We are bound to add that Jesus himself 
was the “pioneer and perfecter” of it. How shall we explain his miracles? 
“Answers to his prayers,” answers D. S. Cairns, “works of his own faith 
in God and of the Divine Spirit in answer to the appeal of his faith.’ 
And Jesus was convinced that even his disciples, if they had something 
of his own perfect faith, might similarly “expect great things from God.” 

At the heart of the gospel of the Kingdom lies the assurance of the 
divine forgiveness, a forgiveness which Jesus, appearing as the divine 
pardon incarnate, mediated to sinful men and women. Freely they had 
received, and Jesus expected them in turn freely to forgive. “Be merci- 
ful,” he said, “even as your Father is merciful” (Luke 6:36). 

Matthew has preserved one parable in which this point is trenchantly 
driven home. It is the story of The Unmerciful Servant (Matt. 18: 
23-35). By the “servant” in this tale we are to understand some high- 
ranking steward in a king’s service. When the king, hearing his plea, 
compassionately forgave him the huge debt he owed him, the steward 
refused to show a like pity to a fellow servant owing him a paltry sum 
and had him clapped in prison. Then the jailed man’s friends indig- 


nantly appealed to the king who, wroth at the steward’s ruthlessness, 
revoked his original pardon. 


Such is the story, and its meaning is plain enough. The men of the 
Kingdom must show to others the forgiveness they have themselves re- 
ceived. He who refuses to forgive a man who has wronged him (and 
what Jesus demands is not mere lip forgiveness, but forgiveness “from the 
heart”) must expect God to judge his sins with like severity. 

Perhaps it is worth noting the sums of money mentioned in the parable. 
The steward’s debt to the king was some two million pounds; a vast debt 
which he had no hope of repaying. By contrast, his fellow servant owed 
him five pounds. May not this be Jesus’ way of reminding us that the 


debt others owe us is but a drop beside the ocean of our indebtedness 
to God? 


5. For the translation see my Design for Life (London: SCM Press, 1953), pp. 33f. 
6. David S. Cairns, David Cairns, An Autobiography (London: SCM Press, 1950), P. 193. 
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320 Interpretation 


The parable is a comment on the Fifth Beatitude, “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy” (Matt. 5:7).’ 

Forgiveness leads on naturally and inevitably to love. We know that 
for Jesus the two great principles of love to God and love to neighbor, 
together with the Golden Rule, superseded all other commandments 
and formed “fa complete equipment for the adventure of good living.” 
Once, when a scribe agreed about the primacy of love, Jesus declared 
him to have the right moral disposition for the Kingdom (Mark 12: 
28-34) ; and probably it was well known that Jesus taught his disciples 
to find the essence of true religion in the great twin command. 

It was probably in this knowledge that another Scribe, eager to know 
the secret of “eternal life,” asked the typical lawyer’s question: “But 
where does one draw the line between neighbor and nonneighbor?” 
Jesus’ answer was the parable of The Good Samaritan (Luke 10: 30-37). 

It has been complained that Jesus did not answer the lawyer’s ques- 
tion, “Who is my neighbor?” Let those who will make this cavil, for the 
truth is that the lawyer’s question is unanswerable. Real love—agape 
as Jesus understands it—does not ask for limits but only for opportunity; 
and when a man has agape in his heart, he will never ask the Scribe’s 
question. 

But in fact Jesus did answer the question, though not in the Scribe’s 
terms. “Anyone in need,” he said, “is your neighbor.” For, as in the 
case of The Prodigal Son, this parable has something of love’s polemic 
about it. No doubt when Jesus mentioned the priest and the Levite, he 
was thinking of the churchmen and theologians of his day; and what he 
says in the parable is something like this: “Here, by your own admission, 
is a half-breed heretic fulfilling God’s law better than the pillars of 
Jewry. This is what neighbor-love means, my friend; and if you want 
eternal life, this is the kind of action God requires of you.” 


III 


The parables we have reviewed show how the sons of the Kingdom 
ought to live. But for Jesus, his disciple-band formed the nucleus of the 
New Israel which had found itself heir to the tasks left unfulfilled by 
the Old. How did he conceive of their role in the world? 





7. Along with this parable should go that of The Mote and The Beam (Matt. 7:3-5; Luke 
6:41f., Q.) which is a warning against censoriousness. It is worth noting that the man who 
tries to remove the “splinter” from his brother’s eye is said to have a “plank” in his own! It is 
the same point as in The Unmerciful Servant. 
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In the next chapter we shall consider the parable of The Savorless 
Salt, because it was originally directed at Old Israel. Judaism had be- 
come like “insipid salt.” But, by implication, it tells us how Jesus 
thought of the mission of the New Israel. “Your task is to do what good 
salt does, to preserve—to preserve the world from corruption.” 

So with the parable of The Lamp and the Bushel. The Scribes had 
hidden the light of God’s revelation—the 7 orah—under a meal-tub, so 
that it could no longer give light. But a lighted lamp should stand where 
its beam will show to all—on the lamp stand. So the New Israel is called 
to be “the light of the world” (Matt. 5:14; cf. Isa. 42:6). 


The saying about The City set on a Hill (Matt. 5:14) may well be 
more fully preserved in the version found at Oxyrhynchus: “A city built 
on a hilltop cannot be overthrown or hidden.” Impregnability and visi- 
bility are the main ideas. It is a word of assurance and challenge to the 
disciples. A “little flock of God” they may be (Luke 12:32), but, as 
citizens of the impregnable City of God (cf. Isa. 2:2-4, Matt. 16:18) 


they are the cynosure of all eyes and must acquit themselves like true 
servants of the Lord. 


IV 


When Matthew and Luke concluded their accounts of the great Ser- 
mon which summarized Jesus’ design for life in the Kingdom, they did 
so with the story of The Two Builders. And so may we. In almost every 
respect—literary structure, dramatic quality and local color—Matthew’s 
version is to be preferred (Matt. 7:24-27; Luke 6:47-49). 


The meaning is plain. The rock-built house stands for hearing and 
doing Christ’s words; the sand-built house for hearing them only. The 
storm of the parable might be the Last Judgment; more probably it is 
any severe testing-time in a disciple’s life. In such a time the secret of 
security will be a life built on active obedience to Christ’s teaching. 
“Obey me,” says the Lord, “and you will weather the storm; neglect my 
words, and you court disaster.” 

“My words... ,” observe. Scholars have discovered a rabbinical par- 
able which says something like this one: A man whose knowing exceeds 
his doing is like a tree with many branches and few roots. The difference 
between the rabbi’s parable and that of Jesus is this, that Jesus makes 
all depend upon the doing of his own words. “My words,” he says. No 
prophet ever spoke like this. What a tremendous claim! The Carpenter 
of Nazareth stands before men, and tells them that he has laid down 
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principles of action which they will neglect at their eternal peril. His 
design for life is the only one that will last. 


Vv 
The Crisis of the Kingdom 


In the final group of parables we become aware of the skies lowering, 
the tension mounting, the climax approaching. Jesus saw his ministry, 
which was the inauguration of the Kingdom, moving inexorably to a 
supreme crisis in God’s dealings with his people. Other divine “visita- 
tions” Israel had known before (notably the Exodus and the Exile) ; this 
was to be the visitation par excellence: 

Therefore also the Wisdom of God said, “I will send them prophets and apostles, 
some of whom they will kill and persecute,” that the blood of all the prophets, 
shed from the foundation of the world, may be required of this generation (Luke 
11:49 f.; Matt. 23:34 f.,Q). 

We may determine the rough pattern of this Crisis (a developing situ- 
ation rather than a single event) from the rest of his teaching.’ On the 
one hand, it would bring doom and disaster, at the hands of Rome, for 
the Jewish people and temple, because they had not fulfilled God’s high 
purpose for them. On the other, if it would mean death for the Servant 
Messiah, with suffering for his followers, beyond that death lay the 
triumph of God’s cause in his own representative person and the rise of 
the New Israel. And when this Crisis at last became ineluctable, he 
wept over the city: 


Would that even today you knew the things that make for peace! But now 
they are hid from your eyes. For... they will not leave one stone upon another 
in you; because you did not know the time of your visitation (Luke 19:42 ff.). 


It is against this background that many of the parables become preg- 
nant with meaning. 

Consider first the saying about Weather Signs addressed to the multi- 
tudes (Luke 12:54-56). “You men of Israel,” says Jesus,” have merely 
to glance at the sky or note the wind’s direction, and you can tell the 
weather. But God is visiting his people in blessing and in judgment, 
and you can’t see it.” 

Their leaders were equally myopic. More than once Jesus accused the 
Scribes and Pharisees of spiritual blindness (cf. Matt. 23:16-24) ; and 
it is no wild conjecture that the parable of The Eye as the Body’s Lamp 


—_ 





8. See my The Work and Words of Jesus (London: SCM Press, 1950), chapter 13. 
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condemned their cecity (Matt. 6:22 f.; Luke 11:34-36, Q). In them, 
as Israel’s leaders, one might have expected to find that vision without 
which a nation perishes. But “there are none so blind as those who will 
not see.” The Scribes and Pharisees refused to see. It was the measure 
of their “darkness” that, when the signs of this supreme Visitation were 
abroad in the land, they yet remained obdurately blind to them. It was 
a case, said Jesus, of “the blind leading the blind” (Luke 6:39, Matt. 
15:14), and the end must be disaster. 

The frivolous irresponsibility of his generation Jesus further con- 
demned in the parable of The Playing Children (Luke 7:31 f.; Matt. 
11:16 f., Q).° His contemporaries reminded Jesus of the children he 
had seen playing weddings and funerals in the market place, the boys 
quarrelling with the girls, the girls with the boys. Nothing would please 
them. Some had no relish for John’s preaching of repentance and called 
him a crazy ascetic. Others disliked his own good news and called him a 
Bon Vivant who loved sinners’ company. And while they quarrelled, 
momentous things were happening. 

The parable of The Rich Fool has usually been taken as “an awful 
warning” against greed (Luke 12:16-20). But is it not more likely to 
have been a parable of “the times”? The introductory dialogue (Luke 
12:13-15), with its invitation to Jesus to decide a family dispute over 
money, may well preserve the original occasion. Refusing to arbitrate, 
Jesus told them a story about a rich farmer, selfishly absorbed in money- 
making and dreaming of a gay old age, when suddenly, in a single night, 
his security was shattered. The man’s decisive confrontation by God in 
the midst of his money-making is the climax of the story. May we not 
then read it as our Lord’s dramatic warning to the brothers—and all 
like them—to wake up to what is happening? “You senseless creatures! 


Here you are squabbling about money—and catastrophe may overwhelm 
you any day!” 


VI 


In the next four parables Jesus says to Israel’s leaders, ““You have been 
unfaithful, and are in peril of judgment.” 

The parable of The Savorless Salt has come down in three different 
versions. Mark’s is the shortest and simplest (9:50). Matthew’s, with 
its opening, “You are the salt of the earth,” is the correct interpretation 





g. It was the boys who played at weddings (the round dance at a wedding being the men’s 


dance), the girls who preferred funerals. Cf. Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (London: 
SCM Press, 1954), Pp. 121. 
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for Christians (5:13). But Luke’s may well be closest to what Jesus 
actually said: 


Salt is good; but if salt has lost its taste [becomes insipid], how shall its saltness 
be restored [what will bring back its flavor]? It is fit neither for the land nor for 
the dunghill; men throw it away'® (Luke 14:34 f.). 


This is clearly a warning—a warning to Judaism. Supreme in their 
knowledge of God, the Jews should have been “a savor of life” to the 
world. But they had lost their “tang’—that saving knowledge of God 
which made them unique among the nations—and were in danger of 
being thrown on the scrap heap. 

Of similar import is The Lamp and the Bushel, also found in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Here is Matthew’s version: 


Nor do men light a lamp and put it under a bushel [meal-tub], but on a stand, 
and it gives light to all in the house" (Matt. 5:15; Luke 11:33; Mark 4:21). 


When darkness falls (says Jesus) and the lamp is lit, you don’t pro- 
ceed to put it below the meal-tub, do you? No, its proper place is the 
lamp stand where its beams will benefit everybody. Yet this is what the 
Scribes and Pharisees have done with the light that was to “lighten the 
Gentiles.” Entrusted with a revelation meant for all God’s family they 
have nevertheless, by their policy of selfish exclusiveness, hidden away 
that revelation and so thwarted God’s purposes. 

Here too belongs the parable of The Servant Set in Authority (Luke 
12:42-46; Matt. 24:45-51, Q). The parable is a study in fidelity. As we 
have it now—see its context in Matthew—it is a warning to the church’s 
leaders to be faithful in the interval before Christ comes in glory. This 
was a natural re-application. But when Christ uttered it, the servant 
set in authority represented Israel’s leaders, especially the Scribes. It 
was they whose fidelity was sub judice—and the judex God himself. 
Guardians of a divine revelation, they had smothered it beneath a mass 
of pettifogging rules and regulations until the resultant load” of legalism 
might seem designed to drive men away from the Kingdom rather than 
bring them in (Luke 11:52; Matt. 23:13). And in the parable Jesus 





10. The translation “land” may be a mistranslation of an Aramaic word which meant 
“seasoning.” In that case the translation would be: “fit neither for seasoning nor for dunging.” 


11. Luke 11:33 reads, “that those who enter may see the light,” suggesting a reference to 
the Gentiles. 


12. The rabbis compared the Torah to a lamp. 
13. When Jesus said, “Come to me, all who labor and are heavy laden” (Matt. 11:29), he was 
thinking of this load. 
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warns them that the day of God’s reckoning is near when it will be 
revealed whether they have been faithful or not to their trust. 

A like warning is heard in The Talents (Matt. 25:14-30),'* with its 
Lukan counterpart, The Pounds (Luke 19:12-27). But Matthew’s ver- 
sion is to be preferred, because Luke’s has been conflated with another 
parable about a nobleman who went abroad to seek a kingdom—‘the 
parable of the Prince Royal.’ 

The story is about a man who, when he went from home, entrusted 
his wealth to three servants, bidding them employ it well in his absence. 
On the master’s return, two of the servants who had put their monies 


to good use, were rewarded. The third who had done nothing with his, 
was punished. 


We may be sure Jesus was not moralizing generally about the right use 
of personal gifts, as preachers do today. The contexts show that both 
Matthew and Luke, by their placing of the parable, made it carry a 
lesson for the church in the interval before Christ’s Second Coming. 
Again, the re-application is fair enough. But if, ignoring it, we seek 
the original setting in the ministry of Jesus, two questions arise: Where 
does the stress fall in the story? And about whom did Jesus tell it? 

In parables with three characters like this one, the spotlight falls, 
by the rule of “end stress,” on the third character in the story—that is, 
on the servant who did nothing with his money. Whom did this “barren 
rascal” signify in the mind of Jesus? (The successful two, be it noted, 
are only there as foils to him.) Who was this “slothful and wicked 
servant” whose caution amounted to a breach of trust? The answer is 
that he typified the pious Pharisee who hoarded the light God gave him 
(the Law) and kept for himself what was meant for mankind. Such a 
policy of selfish exclusivism yields God no interest on his capital; it is 
tantamount to defrauding him and must incur his judgment.”® And the 
time for settling accounts is approaching. 





14. Matt. 25:29f. probably did not originally belong to the parable. Vs. 29 is a floating logion 
found elsewhere. Vs. 30 has a “Matthean” sound. 

15. See Luke 19:12, 14, 15, 27. “A nobleman went into a far country to receive kingly 
power and then return.... But his citizens hated him and sent an embassy after him, saying, 
“We do not want this man to reign over us.” When he returned, having received the kingly 
power, he said, “‘... as for these enemies of mine, ... bring them here and slay them before me.” 
This reads like the true story of Herod the Great’s son, Archelaus and the Jews of J udea, as told 
by Josephus. Excise these “intrusions,” and Luke’s parable is basically the same as Matthew’s. 
_ 16. From Ezra’s time (444 B.c.) the Jews had sought to preserve their religion from heathen 
influence, and under the Pharisees an extreme nationalism had developed which embittered 
other nations against Israel. Their very zeal for the purity of their religion had sterilized it. 
They wanted to keep God for themselves alone. 
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VII 


The parables we have just been considering belong to the later phases 
of Jesus’ ministry. So too, even more obviously, must the next group in 
which Jesus says: “Unless you repent, God’s judgment must fall.” 

The first is The Barren Fig Tree (Luke 13:6-9). (It reminds us of 
Mark’s Cursing of the Fig Tree which occurred at Bethany, after the 
Triumphal Entry.) The fig tree certainly symbolizes Israel, sterile and 
unfruitful. A Jiilicher-esque exegesis would dissuade us from identifying 
the man who came in search of fruit. But when we remember Mark 
11:13 (“he went to see if he could find anything on it’’), it is hard not 
to believe that by the man Jesus meant himself. The clear implication 
of the parable is that Israel’s time for repentance is short; yet there 
remains a last chance—a reminder that God is merciful as well as just. 

In the next parable, commonly called The Defendant, Jesus urges his 
hearers to seize that chance (Luke 12:58 f.; Matt. 5:25 f.; Q). Set in 
the Sermon on the Mount, these words read like a plain advice to the 
Christian to compose his quarrel with his opponent before it gets to 
actual litigation. But Luke, who put the parable in a crisis context, 
evidently had an inkling of its original thrust. It is in fact a crisis par- 
able. No man in his senses (it says) who knew he was bound to lose, 
would allow himself to see the inside of a law court. Long before it 
came in sight, he would settle with his opponent on the road. “And you,” 
says Jesus in effect to his hearers, “are even now on your way to a much 

greater court. Come to God in penitence while you still have time.” 

Here perhaps we may best take the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
which was probably addressed not to the Scribes and Pharisees but to 
the Sadducees,’” and forms Jesus’ answer to their demand for a sign 
(Luke 16:19-31. Mark 12:18-23 is evidence that Jesus at this time 
engaged in controversy with the Sadducees. ) 

The parable was probably based on a popular tale” about a rich man 
and a poor man and the reversal of their fortunes in the next life. It falls 
into two parts: (a) the story proper (vss. 19-26) with its account of 
what befell Dives and Lazarus when they died; and (b) the epilogue 
(vss. 27-31) where the demand for a sign is refused. 

What sort of sign was demanded? It sounds as if the skeptical Sad- 
ducees had sought to evade Jesus’ challenge by saying they might change 
their minds about the future life if only he would give them some spec- 





17. Cf. T. W. Manson, of. cit., pp. 295f. 
18. So Gressmann and others. 
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tacular sign in proof of it. Jesus uses this demand for a sign, which he 
refuses, in order to condemn their heartless selfishness. 

In Part I his concern is not to give information about “the temperature 
of heil or the furniture of heaven” ; but he does insist that there is a future 
life and that the Sadducees’ inhumanity has to do with their denial of it. 
The link between Part I and Part II is this: If inhumanity has such ter- 
rible consequences for men in the next world, surely some impressive 
sign should be given to warn them. If Dives (who symbolizes the Sad- 
ducees) had known what a “roasting” was in store for him, how differ- 
ently he would have treated Lazarus on earth! In the Epilogue this 
objection, spoken by Dives, is repelled. If a man (says Jesus) cannot 
be humane with the Old Testament in his hand and Lazarus on his 
doorstep, nothing—neither a visitant from the other world nor a reve- 
lation of the horrors of hell—will teach him otherwise. Such requests 
for signs are pure evasions. 


Vill 


The burden of the last group of parables—The Waiting Servants, 
The Burglar, and The Ten Virgins is: “Be prepared!” 


The first (Luke 12:35-38) is that beautifully paraphrased in Philip 
Doddridge’s hymn, “Ye servants of the Lord.” Like Doddridge, the early 
Christians took the parable as a summons to the church to be alert for 
the Lord’s Second Advent; and it is not hard to see how they adapted 
it for this purpose. (For example, Luke 12:37b, which recalls John 
13:4 f., is an allegorizing intrusion describing what Jesus had done and 
would do upon his return.) But if you remove these additions,"® you are 
left with the picture of a great household “tensed up” while the master, 
who may come back at any time, is away. Preparedness is the central 
idea, 

Preparedness for the Parousia? So the early church took it. But did 
Jesus? The crisis he had in mind was surely not that of a Parousia lying 
on the far side of his death, resurrection, and ascension, but the much 
more immediate one we have called “the Crisis of the Kingdom.” He 
may have been addressing the disciples (cf. Mark 14:38), or he may 
have been addressing the multitudes. In any case, he was trying to alert 
them for each stage of the developing crisis. 


19. See Dodd, The Gospel Parables (Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1932), (pp. 


160-167) and Jeremias (op. cit., pp. 43-45) who point out that Mark’s little parable of The 
Watchman (Mark 13:34-37) is a variant version of The Waiting Servants. 
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A like readiness is being enjoined in the little parable of The Burglar 
(Matt. 24:34; Luke 12:39, Q) which, in Luke, follows The Waiting 
Servants. It reads like the ending of a vivid little tale from real life. 
No doubt there had been a recent burglary of which everybody was 
talking. “Take a warning from your neighbor’s experience,” says Jesus, 
“or you too may be caught unawares.” Once again Jesus is thinking of 
the time of stress inaugurated by the climax of his ministry—a time 
which would supervene upon them as suddenly as the Flood upon the 
antediluvians (Luke 17:26 f.)—and is seeking to put them in readiness 
for it. Later, when the Lord’s return from heaven seemed to be delayed, 
the church used the parable to inculcate vigilance (cf. I Thess. 5:2). 


This is to be seen perhaps most clearly in the last parable of the group, 
The Ten Virgins (Matt. 25:1-13). The parable, as it now stands in 
Matthew, refers to the Second Advent. This is shown by the “then” of 
verse 1 and by the command “Watch therefore, etc.” of the last verse. 
But the “then” is Matthew’s, and the command must have been added 
by the early church, since manifestly it does not fit the parable—all the 
maidens, wise as well as foolish, “slumbered and slept”! 


What has happened is clear. The church, noting the words “As the 
bridegroom delayed” (vs. 5), has turned what was originally a story 
about an earthly wedding into an allegory of Christ the heavenly Bride- 
groom, thus making the parable 2 summons to Christians to be ready 
for the Second Advent.” 


We need not be scornful of the early church’s procedure, for all of us 
who preach the parables today re-apply them to our own situation 
“between the times,” whether we allegorize them or not. But in our 
Lord’s mouth the parable was a realistic story about a village wedding 
at which some of the guests (bridesmaids) turned up late; and he used 
it to alert the Jewish people to the impending Crisis set in motion by 
his ministry. “And the door was shut,” we read. “The door that has 
been closed,” said the Jewish proverb, “is not quickly opened.” So, in 
his parable, Jesus said to his hearers: “The Crisis is at hand, and will 
bring with it inexorable severance. Be prepared for it!” 


One great parable, which has many allegorical features, preserves 
Jesus’ final warning to the Sanhedrin (Mark 11:27, 12:12). It is the 
parable of The Wicked Vinedressers, which might well be renamed 
the parable of The Owner’s Son (Mark 12:2-9). In spite of scholarly 





20. The scribe who added the words, “and the bride” in verse 1 (found in Codex Bezae and 
some other mss.) evidently had the same idea. 
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r doubts, there is no cogent reason for questioning its substantial authen- 
g ticity. In its complete silence about the Resurrection, it is quite unlike 
.. the kind of thing some later Christian might have invented. The pro- 
AS phetic message about God’s climactic visitation of his people, which we 
S, quoted at the beginning of this chapter, is solid evidence that Jesus did 
of say things like this. And, in short, it is altogether probable that Jesus did, 
1e during his last week in Jerusalem, use all the resources of his imagination 
ne to bring home to the Sanhedrin their awful responsibility before God in 
S$ rejecting his Messiah. 

d, In the agrarian discontent of the time, the parable might well have 
) been an actual story of what happened to an absentee landlord’s prop- 
1p, erty. But it was not—and the Jewish leaders knew it (Mark 12:12)! 


in The parable is our Lord’s picture of Israel’s story through the long 
of centuries. Thus and thus did God in his grace deal with his people; and 


‘se, thus and thus did they deal with the messengers he sent them: “O Jeru- 
led salem, Jerusalem that killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent 
the unto thee....” And now matters are mounting to their awful climax. 


In a sense, the tale was autobiography; the man who told it was its cen- 
the tral figure; and within a few days of his telling it, it came true. God 
‘ory sent his “only son” to Israel, making his last appeal; and they slew 
ide- him, on an April morning, outside the northern wall of Jerusalem. 


ady No full length parable survives to tell how the Messiah conceived the 
purpose of his dying; but the Gospel tradition preserves three miniature 
yf us parables which take us some way into the secret: the sayings about the 
tion | Cup, the Baptism, and the Ransom. He was drinking “the Cup our sins 
our | had mingled” (cf. Mark 10:38, 14:36). He was undergoing a Baptism 
ding | of blood whereby others might be cleansed (Luke 12:50; Mark 10:38). 
used | As the Servant Messiah, he was life to “ransom the many” (Mark 
m by | 10:45). 
t has One parable—if we may call it so, for it is part similitude, part alle- 
0, in | gory, part apocalyptic—we have not mentioned, is that of The Sheep 


i will } and the Goats. It is here printed in a fashion which reveals its poetic 
structure.” 





ayn When the Son of man comes in his glory, 

is the And all the angels with him, 

amed Then he will sit on his glorious throne. 

olarly Before him will be gathered all the nations, 
zae and 





_21. We follow Théo Preiss’s arrangement which clearly brings out its poetical structure. See 
his Life in Christ (London: SCM Press, 1954), pp. 44 f. 
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And he will separate them one from another 
As a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats, 
And he will place the sheep at his right hand, but the goats at the left. 


Then the King will say to those at his right hand, 
“Come, O blessed of my Father, 
Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world; 


For I was hungry and you gave me food: 

I was thirsty and you gave me drink: 
I was a stranger and you welcomed me: 
I was naked and you clothed me: 

I was sick and you visited me: 

I was in prison and you came to me.” 


Then the righteous will answer him, 
“Lord, 
When did we see thee hungry and fed thee? 
or thirsty and give thee drink? 
When did we see thee a stranger and welcome thee? 
or naked and clothe thee? 
When did we see thee sick or in prison and visit thee?” 


And the King will answer them, 
“Truly I say to you, Inasmuch as you ministered™ to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you ministered to me.” 


Then he will say to those at his left hand, 
“Depart from me, you cursed, into the eternal fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels; 


| i for I was hungry and you gave me no food: 

; I was thirsty and you gave me no drink: 

i I was a stranger and you did not welcome me: 
; ‘ naked and you did not clothe me: 

: sick and in prison and you did not visit me.” 


Then they also will answer, 
“Lord, when did we see thee hungry, 
or thirsty, 
or a stranger, 





22. Preiss, op. cit., pp. 45 f., convincingly suggests that Jesus used the Aramaic verb ’abad 
which means both “do” and “serve.” This is confirmed by the fact that in their reply the 
condemned use the verb “serve” (diakoneo) which breaks the symmetry otherwise so strict in 
Greek but presumably did not break it in the original Aramaic. 
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or naked, 
or sick, 
or in prison 
and did not minister to thee?” 


Then he will answer them, 
“Truly I say to you: 
As you did it not to one of the least of these, you did it not to me.” 
And they will go away into eternal punishment: 
But the righteous into eternal life (Matt. 25:31-46). 


This passage is one of the supreme glories of the New Testament, 
and, despite signs of stylization by the evangelist, contains too many 
originalities not to go back to Jesus himself. 

How shall we interpret it? Much turns on how we take the phrase 
“the least of these my brethren” (vs. 40). Are they Christ’s disciples? 
Or does the phrase describe all needy folk? We follow several modern 
scholars in taking the latter view. The parable may then be regarded 
as Christ’s answer to the question: By what criterion will those who have 
not known Christ be judged on Judgment Day? The answer is: By the 
deeds of mercy they have shown to the needy and the outcast? In the 
persons of the poor and destitute men are confronted by the hidden 
Messiah, and to show love and pity to such is to show love to him. If 
heathen men have shown such love, they will have a share in the heav- 
enly Kingdom. 

Few passages so disclose the mind of Christ as this one does. None 
teaches more clearly that he who holds in his hands the destiny of all 
men cares so much about the last, the least, and the lost. This is the 
Messiah whom we worship. 

Our task of trying to restore the parables to their original settings is 


done, and unless we have completely failed, the truth of the new ap- 
proach must be plain. 


The parables are “the precipitate of a campaign, the final step of 
which was Jesus’ surrender to the Cross.’’** First, they illuminate the 
good news with which Jesus began his ministry, telling how the Kingdom 
of God comes and grows. Next, they speak to us of the sovereign grace 





23. The words “my brethren” are omitted by B and some Old Latin versions. They may 
have been a gloss. 


24. C. W. F. Smith, The Jesus of the Parables (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1948), 
Pp. 272. 
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of the Father who brings the Kingdom.” Third, they suggest some of 
the qualities that Jesus looked for in the men of the Kingdom. And, last 
of all, they take us some way into the meaning of that supreme Crisis 
in which he who embodied in his own person God’s saving sovereignty, 
went to his death, believing that by it the New Covenant would be estab- 
lished and the Kingdom “opened to all believers.” 

What happened is history. The day of reckoning came and the judg- 
ment of God, against which Jesus had warned them, fell upon the Jewish 
temple and people. But if the Old Israel fell from grace, the New Israel 
was born. By Christ’s death and resurrection, the Kingdom of God 
“came with power” (cf. Mark 9:1; Rom. 1:4), the Holy Spirit de- 
scended on Jesus’ waiting followers, and the new people of God, which 
is the church of Christ, went forth from the Upper Room, “conquering 
and to conquer.” 





25. For these first two consult the former article in the April 1960 number of Interpretation. 
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New Testament Literature, 1959 


by Conno.tiy C. GAMBLE, Jr. 


Tuts article seeks to describe those books dealing with the New Testament that 
were published in 1959. A few earlier works not mentioned in the survey article 


of E. E. Tilden’ have been included. Primary attention has been given books 
published in English. 


1. TEXTS AND TRANSLATION—G. D. Kilpatrick and Erwin Nestle have pre- 
pared a new edition of the Greek New Testament with revised critical apparatus, 
marking the 150th anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. A small 
handbook to this edition is being prepared, and late textual developments will be 
incorporated into subsequent printings of this text. Alfred Marshall’s literal Eng- 
lish translation, which has the recommendation of J. B. Phillips, has been published 
with the 21st edition of Nestle’s Greek text, as The Interlinear Greek-English 
New Testament. William F. Beck, a Lutheran, has published a new translation 
and harmony of the four Gospels, The Christ of the Gospels. Frances E. Siewert 
in The Amplified New Testament offers an English translation based on the West- 
cott and Hort text, furnishing as the Greek permits multiple expressions and 
associated words so as to convey the sense of the original thought. James L. 
Tomanek offers his own translation in The New Testament of our Lord and Savior 
jesus Anointed, where he emphasizes verb tenses and substitutes “Anointed” for 
“Christ.” The text lying behind his translation is not indicated. Kenneth S. Wuest 
has completed his Expanded Translation of the Greek New Testament, with Vol- 
ume 2 covering Acts through Ephesians and Volume 3 the remainder of the New 
Testament. Free translation, paraphrase, and brief commentary are used in 
order to give an accurate communication of meaning. The order of the Greek 
words is followed, revealing emphasis, abruptness, and sharpness where these 
occur. The Cross-Reference Bible is a recent reprint of the 1910 edition of the 
American Standard Version with topical analysis and cross references, variorum 
readings and renderings, prepared under the editorship of Harold E. Monser. 


2. BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION—Samuel A. Cartledge has published A 
Basic Grammar of the Greek New Testament, a brief presentation according to 
parts of speech, arranged to help students read the New Testament in Greek. It 





1. Interpretation, XIII, 195-205, April, 1959. 
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assumes that the student has gone through a beginner’s work, thus is not an 
introductory grammar. The work is useful for quick reference. 

In Essentials of New Testament Study Eric L. Titus offers a New Testament 
introduction for the beginning student. Sixty-nine papers presented to the Inter- 
national Congress on ““The Four Gospels in 1957” have appeared as Studia Evan- 
gelica. Some six hundred ministers and teachers heard these papers, which have 
been grouped under nine headings: The Four Gospels, the Synoptics, the Fourth 
Gospel, Specific Texts, The Gospels and Judaism, Qumran, Liturgy, Patristic 
Exegesis, and Textual Criticism. Though many are specialized treatments, a 
number are of general interest to biblical interpreters. A Roman Catholic, de 
Solages, uses statistical tables and mathematics to suggest solutions of problems 
of textual interdependence in the Synoptics; the study is A Greek Synopsis of the 
Gospels: A New Way of Solving the Synoptic Problem. 


Among biblical geographies there have appeared The Story of the Bible World, 
by Nelson B. Keyes; Philips’ Atlas of the New Testament, edited by John F. 
Stirling; and Fesus Lived Here, by Paul Bruin and Philipp Giegel. The first named 
gives a popular account of present-day understanding of the biblical world, re- 
porting archaeological research along with more than 100 photographs and thirty 
new multicolored maps. Philips’ Atlas combines two earlier works by Stirling. 
The last named work is the joint work of a biblical scholar and a photographer 
who roamed Palestine for four years. Now in text and remarkable pictures they 
have shared their portrait of an ancient land as it now is. 


Three textbooks covering the New Testament for serious college students have 
been prepared by E. Ridley Lewis, as companion volumes to three Old Testament 
volumes by A. W. Heathcote, in the “London Divinity Series.” Lewis writes on 
the Synoptics, the Acts and letters of Paul, and the Johannine writings and other 
letters. 

A Christian who accepts the Christological interpretation of Jesus and a Jew 
who rejects it collaborate to “assess the permanent significance of Jesus’ life and 


teaching apart from Christological claims,” in Jesus in the Background of History, 
by A. I. Polack and W. W. Simpson. 

James M. Robinson in an important monograph considers The New Quest of 
the Historical Fesus, noting the impossibility and the illegitimacy of the original 
quest, and setting forth the possibility, legitimacy, and procedures of a new quest 
whose purpose would be “to test the validity of the kerygma’s identification of its 
understanding of existence with Jesus’ existence.” 

Two studies concerning the resurrection of Christ have appeared. Leslie D. 
Weatherhead considers The Resurrection of Christ in the Light of Modern Science 
and Psychical Research. Defining miracle as ‘“‘a law-abiding event by which God 
accomplishes his purposes through the release of energies which are normal on 
a plane of being higher than any with which we are familiar,” he argues that 
the Resurrection was an apparition whose effect was the same as the physical 
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presence of Jesus. Michael Charles Perry writes on The Easter Enigma: an Essay 
on the Resurrection with Special Reference to the Data of Psychical Research, 
setting forth the theory that “the Risen Christ caused the disciples to project an 
apparition of himself.” 

Eric F. F. Bishop in Apostles of Palestine; the Local Background of the New 
Testament Church discovers echoes of Palestine (anecdote, culture, custom, his- 
tory, topography) found in Acts, the letters of Paul, James, Jude, Peter, and in 
Revelation. 

Henry J. Cadbury’s The Making of Luke-Acts, originally published in 1927, 
was reprinted during the year. 

In The Purple and the Scarlet; A. D. 39-155, the Historical Sequel to the New 
Testament, Guy Schofield, an English journalist, narrates the sequence of events 
in the conflict of Romans and Christians from Caligula’s dismissal of Herod An- 
tipas to the death of Polycarp, basing his work on historical documents and sup- 
position. Gnosticism and Early Christianity, a competent study by Robert M. 
Grant, explains Gnosticism as arising out of the debris of apocalyptic-eschatological 
hopes which resulted from the destruction of Jerusalem. Both the Jews and the 
Christians struggled against Gnosticism, the doctrines of which are distortions 
growing out of a misunderstanding of Christianity. 


3. COMMENTARIES ON THE GosPELS AND Acts—One Volume New Testa- 
ment Commentary, previously published in 1893 as The Methodist Commentary, 
uses extensively the New Testament notes of John Wesley, and gleans from the 
writings of Adam Clarke, Matthew Henry, and others. Ned B. Stonehouse’s The 
Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, the first edition of which came out in 
1944, appeared in a second edition. C. C. Martindale has written commentaries 
on each of the four Gospels for the Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals, based on the 
Douay Version and intended for use in English schools. 

On Matthew, William Barclay has two volumes in his Daily Study Bible, con- 
tinuing his luminous interpretation of New Testament books. Herman Ridderbos 
views Matthews Witness to fesus Christ: The King and the Kingdom, in one 
of the World Christian Books, bringing out the kerygmatic character of this Gospel. 


The most extensive work on Mark is the Cambridge Greek Testament Com- 
mentary volume by C. E. B. Cranfield, emphasizing the theological content as well 
as exegetical points, and based on the Kilpatrick-Nestle Greek text. C. Leslie 
Mitton in The Gospel according to St. Mark enlarges the Epworth Preacher’s 
Commentaries, based on the Revised Version, and presents comments and expo- 
sition with indication of the relevance to human needs today. A. T. Robertson’s 
Studies in Mark’s Gospel has been revised by H. F. Peacock. First published in 
1919, this volume presents eleven studies on the composition and content of Mark. 
Curtis Beach in The Gospel of Mark, its Making and Meaning compares Mark 
with Greek drama. Revealing his dependence on M. S. Enslin, Beach avers that 
the general outline of Mark’s plot is “probably true to the ministry of Jesus” but 
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“theological” accretions are interwoven from “the realm of interpretation, the 
realm of faith.” Hugh R. Peterson offers A Study of the Gospel of Mark, a nine- 
lesson textbook for use in leadership training. 

On Luke’s Gospel Joseph Dillersberger’s 1939 German commentary has been 
translated into English. Reginald Fuller treats Luke’s Witness to Jesus Christ, a 
brief introduction to successive sections of Luke, in the World Christian Books. 
The most substantial contribution has been Donald G. Miller’s The Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke in the Layman’s Bible Commentary. While directed toward the non- 
specialist, this work provides insights that will reward study by biblical experts. 
Prophet and Witness in Ferusalem, by Adrian Hastings, is a study of the teaching 
of Luke in his Gospel and Acts, interpreting Luke’s portrait of Jesus as prophet 
and “New Elias.” The central section of the Third Gospel is regarded as pri- 
marily theological rather than geographical in its purpose, and Luke’s idea of 
“Jerusalem” is related to the whole New Testament theology of Jerusalem. 


John Calvin’s Commentaries on St. John 1-10 have been newly translated by 
T. H. L. Parker, the first volume in a new edition of Calvin’s New Testament 
commentaries, as edited by T. F. and D. W. Torrance. Alan Richardson has 
contributed to the Torch Bible Commentaries The Gospel according to St. Fohn, 
viewing the Fourth Gospel as a highly original presentation of the truth con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, made by a bold and profound thinker who has long reflected 
upon the tradition enshrined in the Synoptics. Gnostic and Mandaean influence, 
once widely affirmed, is denied any practical influence. James P. Berkeley has 
written Reading the Gospel of fohn, in which he treats the material in connected 
passages, bringing out the distinctive interpretations of Jesus’ ministry as found 
in this Gospel alone. 

The Acts of the Apostles, by E. M. Blaiklock, adds to the Tyndale New Testa- 
ment Commentaries, a popular series based on the Authorized Version with Greek 
terms transliterated. J. M. Gettys has added to his extensive textbooks on biblical 
study: How to Study Acts and How to Teach Acts, guides for pupil and teacher 
on the inductive approach to Acts in 26 lessons. 


4. COMMENTARIES ON THE LETTERS AND REVELATION—A. M. Hunter con- 
tributed to the Layman’s Bible Commentary a thorough exposition, avoiding tech- 
nical terminology, of four Pauline letters: Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians. William Barclay added to his Daily Study Bible his interpretations of 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. W. J. Cony- 
beare’s The Epistles of Paul: a Translation and Notes, first published in 1877, 
has been reprinted. Kenneth Grayston treats The Epistles to the Galatians and 
to the Philippians in Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries, a set intended to set forth 
the essential meaning of the Bible especially for preachers ill equipped to study the 
more advanced works of scholarship. James T. Hudson in The Pauline Epistles, 
their Meaning and Message presents introduction, marginal analyses, and para- 
phrase of each of the thirteen letters of Paul. 
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The literature on Romans was enriched by Karl Barth’s Shorter Commentary 
on Romans, translating his 1940-41 Basel lectures which appeared in German in 
1956. The new work is intended as a briefer treatment but not an extract from 
his 1918 Letter to the Romans. Emil Brunner interprets the same letter, in an 
English translation of his German work first published in 1938. An appendix 
deals with some fifteen leading ideas in Pauline theology. In a work colored by 
the author’s view that “the original autograph manuscripts were free from all error 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit of God,” Floyd E. Hamilton writes on 
The Epistle to the Romans: an Exegetical and Devotional Commentary. 

The Corinthian letters were expounded by W. G. H. Simon in the Torch Bible 
Commentaries and by Leon Morris in the Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 
both of which are popular interpretations on the nontechnical level. Jean Hering 
contributed La Seconde Epitre de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens to the popular but 
scholarly French set, Commentaire du Nouveau Testament. 

Brief guides to Galatians have come from Floyd E. Hamilton, The Epistle to 
the Galatians, a Study Manual, in the Shield Bible Study series; and from Stephen 
Neill, Paul to the Galatians, a volume in the World Christian Books, offering an 
extended paraphrase with notes, for popular study. 

A major work on Ephesians has come from Markus Barth, The Broken Wall, 
which was written as a study book for evangelism, making clear from Ephesians 
the church’s nature, mission, and manner of life. John A. Allan treats the Epistle 
in the Torch Bible Commentaries, contending that Paul did not write Ephesians 
and so Pauline theology cannot be given full weight in interpreting this letter. 
Allan holds that Paul’s idea of incorporation into Christ is not found in Ephesians, 
and the author of Ephesians did not share Paul’s eager hope of a rapidly approach- 
ing Second Coming. Ephesians resembles in several notable places Johannine 
rather than Pauline thought. John H. Gerstner prepared a study manual on 
Ephesians for the Shield Bible Study series. 

With a study of Colossians and Philemon, C. F. D. Moule inaugurated the new 
Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary, a set which he is editing. This first 
volume appeared in a paperbound edition. A. T. Robertson’s study of Colossians, 
Paul and the Intellectuals, appeared in a revision by W. C, Strickland. 

The Thessalonian letters were treated by William Neil in the Torch Bible 
Commentaries and by Leon Morris in the New International Commentary on 
the New Testament, which has introduction, exposition, and notes based on the 
English text. 

The Pastoral Epistles, by Homer A. Kent, gives a careful exposition of the 
letters to Timothy and Titus. 

New and Living Way is an explanation of Hebrews by Antony Snell, with a 
new translation and commentary designed to show the Old Testament background 
and the New Testament connections, interpreting the letter as an address of 
exhortation and encouragement intended for Greek-speaking Christians of Jewish 


origin. 
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The Letter of James was treated in the Torch Bible Commentaries by E. C. 
Blackman, who regards the epistle as a manual of moral instruction for the ordi- 
nary member who is not interested in theology; and by A. T. Robertson’s revised 
exposition. 

Francis W. Beare’s work on First Peter appeared in a revised edition, with 
an added essay on recent criticism and a supplementary bibliography. A. M. 
Stibbs in the Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, a nontechnical set, opts 
for the Apostle Peter himself as the author of First Peter. 


The Apocalypse of Fohn, by C. C. Torrey, offers a new translation, regarding 
as fully established his view that the Apocalypse was originally composed and pub- 
lished in Aramaic about a.p. 68. C. C. Martindale’s 1922 work on the nature 
and structure of the Revelation was reprinted, St. John and the Apocalypse. Hugh 
Martin offers a popular translation and interpretation of the letters of Revelation 
2-3, The Seven Letters. 

Francis W. Beare’s treatment of Philippians in the Harper’s New Testament 
Commentaries includes a new translation and commentary “designed primarily 
for readers who do not know Greek.” An extensive bibliography is provided, 
along with an appended note on the “Kenotic Christology,” by Eugene R. Fair- 
weather. 


5. THEOLOcy—The outstanding full treatment of New Testament theology this 
year was the work of Alan Richardson, An Introduction to the Theology of the 
New Testament. The creativity of Jesus in his historical teaching, rather than the 
Easter revelation, is taken as the foundation and focal point of New Testament 
theology. The author of the brilliant reinterpretation of the Old Testament the- 
ology which is found in the New Testament was Jesus himself. Richardson 
explains the revolution in theological method which has taken place in the last 
two decades, and sets forth an hypothesis concerning the content and character 
of the faith of the apostolic church, testing this hypothesis in the light of all avail- 
able techniques. Charles C, Ryrie reverts to an earlier style of arrangement in 
his Biblical Theology of the New Testament, treating the theology of the Synoptics, 
Acts, James, Paul, Hebrews, Peter and Jude, and John. Howard Clark Kee in 
Jesus and God’s New People: the Four Gospels offers a discerning brief statement 
of the unified faith which is the touchstone of the Gospels, informing every passage 
of the four books, affirming that in Jesus Christ we meet God at work for our 
reconciliation, 

During the year the sixth volume of Kittel’s Theologische Woerterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament was completed, a thousand-page treatment of the Greek words 
from xtwz6s to éfoun. Four of these word studies were translated and published 
as Bible Key Words, Volume 2: Lord, by W. Foerster and Gottfried Quell; Gnosis, 
by Rudolph Bultmann; Basileia, by K. L. Schmidt et al; and Apostleship, by 
K. H. Rengstorf. Teleios: the Idea of Perfection in the New Testament, by Paul 
J. du Plessis, is an extensive study of New Testament and other usage of the term, 
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concluding that the New Testament writers creatively appropriated the word, 
giving it a messianic and eschatological connotation. Ceslaus Spicq offered a two- 
volume study, Agape dans le Nouveau Testament: Analyse des Textes. William 
Barclay brought out More New Testament Words, a study of 24 Greek terms and 
their cognates, showing their usage in classic and Koine Greek and some theo- 
logical implications. 

A Festschrift for Thomas Walter Manson was edited by A. J. B. Higgins, 
New Testament Essays, by 21 of Manson’s pupils, colleagues, and friends. The 
articles include, “The Primitive Catechism and the Sayings of Jesus,” by C. H. 
Dodd; “Son of Man—Forschung since ‘The Teaching of Jesus,” by Higgins; 
“The Intention of the Evangelists,’ by C. F. D. Moule; “Some Reflections on 
Worship in the New Testament,” by Bo Reicke; “The Concept of the Church 
in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John,” by Eduard Schweizer; and “Didache, 
Kerygma, and Evangelion,” by H. G. Wood. 

Three 1956-57 German articles by Karl Barth have been translated and pub- 
lished as The Humanity of God: the title essay, “Gospel and Law,” and “Evan- 
gelical Theology in the 19th Century.” Barth insists that our knowledge of God’s 
humanity is based on the knowledge of the “Godness of God.” F. F. Bruce set 
forth The Defence of the Gospel in the New Testament, five popular lectures on 
Christian apologetics as the apostolic church faced Judaism, paganism, the Roman 
Empire, and pseudo-Christianity. 

Johannes Munck, a Danish scholar, offers a radical reappraisal of the life 
and thought of Paul. In a careful textual and linguistic study, Paul and the Sal- 
vation of Mankind, Munck holds that Paul was not the universalist standing over 
against Jerusalem’s particularism. The Judaizing movement represents not the 
original Christian conception of the church in the period from Jesus to Paul, but 
a Gentile Christian heresy that was possible only in the Pauline churches. Samuel 
Sandmel, a Jewish scholar, in The Genius of Paul interprets Paul as man, Jew, 
apostle, writer, and theologian, concluding that Paul chose to view Jesus as the 
Christ, whereas the Gospels regard Jesus as demon-exorcizer, speaker in parables, 
and wonder-working healer. Russell P. Shedd studies Man in Community, begin- 
ning with the Old Testament and early Jewish conceptions of human solidarity 
and moving to Paul’s concept of the new humanity in Christ. William Barclay 
republished a British Weekly series on the main ideas of Paul, in a work entitled 
The Mind of St. Paul. As a volume in the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism, St. Paul and his Message, by Amedee Brunot, describes and analyzes 
Paul’s intellectual contributions to Christianity. In a Columbia University doc- 
toral dissertation not heretofore noted in Interpretation, Mary Boney investigates 
Paul’s Use of the Old Testament. Working from a Greek text, Paul depended 
largely in his quotations upon his excellent but not infallible memory, Between 
Paul and rabbinic interpreters there are many affinities, but he shows a transcend- 


ent spirit and a dynamic use of the Scriptures akin to the prophets of the Old 
Testament. 
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Christology was a subject of major interest as seen by works published this year. 
Oscar Cullmann’s 1957 German work appeared as The Christology of the New 
Testament, in which he treats the titles of Jesus which refer (1) to his earthly 
work: prophet, suffering servant, high priest; (2) his future work: Messiah, Son 
of Man; (3) his present work: Lord, Savior; and (4) his pre-existence: Word, 
Son of God. The New Testament does not synthesize the Christological under- 
standing which emerged gradually from the life of Jesus, as the disciples absorbed 
his interpretation of his mission; then after his death and resurrection as the 
disciples engaged in common worship and witness to the world his presence was 
known powerfully, and through reflection on the meaning of Christ to all the 
remainder of God’s revelation. The Roman Catholic L. Cerfaux views Christ in 
the Theology of St. Paul, tracing the apostle’s thought in three distinct periods: 
early (Thessalonians) ; Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans; and imprisonment. 
In each period Cerfaux finds a distinct attempt by Paul to form a synthesis. Wil- 
liam M. Ramsay in The Christ of the Earliest Christians studies the New Testa- 
ment interpretation of Christ, giving primary attention to the sermons in Acts, 
where the rudiments of the complex Christology are discovered and expounded. 
Charles M. Laymon in Christ in the New Testament surveys the portrayal of 
Christ in the whole New Testament, noting on the one hand the continuity and 
unity of the witness from first to last, and on the other hand the diversity of em- 
phasis and perspective found in different books. In The Lord from Heaven 
Leon Morris gives a non-technical account of the New Testament thought con- 
cerning the person of Christ, emphasizing the consistent witness to both the 
humanity and the deity of Christ that is found in the New Testament. T. C. Smith 
focuses on Fesus in the Gospel of Fohn, offering the thesis that the Fourth Gospel 
was written as an apologia for Christianity to unbelieving Jews of the period after 
A.D. 70, when the collapse of the Jewish nation seemed to be imposing a barrier 
to their conversion. J. Ernest Davey studies The Fesus of St. fohn, stressing the 
“eternal dependence of the Son, not as inferior but as subordinate to the Father.” 
Jesus and the Servant, by Norma D. Hooker, is an examination of the assumption 
that the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah furnished an essential clue to the person 
and work of Jesus as interpreted by Jesus and the New Testament writers. She 
concludes that “there is no evidence that the Servant concept ever occupied any 
prominent position” in the thought of the primitive church. A history of the 
doctrine of the Ascension from its Old Testament prefigurement to its later elabo- 
ration by the Fathers and early medieval divines is found in J. G. Davies’ He 
Ascended into Heaven. The first three chapters deal with the biblical basis, 
including a fresh examination of the New Testament evidence. 

The demythologizing debate continues. Rudolf Bultmann briefly presents his 
views in fesus Christ and Mythology: the New Testament was written in meta- 
phoric and mythical terms which the people of that time understood, but which 
now must be reinterpreted to convey the essential meaning of the New Testament 
to modern man. A four-part conversation between Bultmann and Karl Jaspers 
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appeared as Myth and Christianity; an Inquiry into the Possibility of Religion 
Without Myth, where Jaspers holds that the “return to the ‘Word’ ” would be 
“a sterile act of spiritual violence” and Bultmann replies that Christianity can be 
absolute only to the believer as he answers to the concrete word. Burton H. 
Throckmorton in The New Testament and Mythology delineates Bultmann’s prin- 
ciple of hermeneutics, criticizes it, and proposes a reinterpretation of eschatology, 
Jesus’ pre-existence and virgin birth, his crucifixion and his resurrection. Paul 
Althaus considers The So-Called Kerygma and the Historical Fesus, treating the 
problem of the relation of faith to history in the light of the views of Bultmann 
and Gogarten. 

Popular yet scholarly expositions of the parables of Jesus are given by Helmut 
Thielicke, The Waiting Father; and by William Barclay, And fesus Said. Thie- 
licke also published Between God and Satan, an English translation of a 1938 
German work on the temptation of Jesus and the temptability of man. J. Jeremias 
interprets Jesus’ Promise to the Nations, studying Jesus’ eschatological sayings 
concerning the Old Testament conception of a pilgrimage of the nations to the 
mountain of God, and its relevance for missionary endeavor. 

The doctrine of the church appears in three small books: God’s Church: a Study 
in the Biblical Doctrine of the People of God, by A. M. Stibbs; Horizons of Chris- 
tian Community, by Paul S. Minear; and The Unity of Mankind, by C. W. 
Quimby. 

A Mennonite study of the teachings of Jesus, Paul, Peter, and John as to 
the relation of the Christian to the state is found in The Christian, the State, and 
the New Testament, by Archie Penner. A revised edition adds a chapter on the 
teaching of Jesus to Holmes Rolston’s Stewardship in the New Testament, still 
one of the most useful treatises on this subject. 

Eschatology was treated by William Strawson in Jesus and the Future Life: 
a Study in the Synoptic Gospels, with extended word studies of “heaven” and 
its correlatives, death, judgment, and the bliss of the saved. A concluding chapter 
treats the reality of the personal future life, its nature and how it is obtained. In 
The Life Beyond Ray Summers gives a careful exposition of the New Testament 
teaching about death, resurrection, the Second Coming, judgment, and eternal 
destiny, with a critique of various millennial views. The theological significance 
of the resurrection of Christ is emphasized as central in the New Testament thought 
of reconciliation and salvation, according to Theodore R. Clark, Saved by his 
Life. The New Testament conception of salvation was a “Cross-Resurrection 
faith.” A 1950 Swedish work by Alf Corell has now been translated as Con- 
summatum Est: Eschatology and Church in the Gospel of St. John. The major 
theological concepts in the Fourth Gospel have profound eschatological impli- 
cations for and rootage in the church. 

Frederick C. Grant argues that the New Testament is basically Jewish, not 
Greek; theistic, not Christocentric; and it can be understood only from the his- 
torical vantage point of the modified Judaism which provided the early church 
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with its terminology and its whole frame of thought. His work is Ancient Fudaism 
and the New Testament. Leo Baeck, a liberal German Jewish scholar, in Judaism 
and Christianity offers five essays on the emergence of Christianity from Judaism 
and the differences between the attitudes and institutions of the two religions. His 
essays include study of the Son of Man, the Gospel as a document of the history 
of the Jewish faith, and the faith of Paul. 


6. BiocRapHy—Jean Steinmann writes of St. John the Baptist and the Desert 
Tradition. John was a dissenter from the Essene Community because he believed 
that the great ideal of the Teacher of Righteousness was not connected solely with 
the monastic life; and John offered the multitudes a ritual preparation for the 
coming of the Messiah which was compatible with different social conditions. 

Peter M. Peterson studied Andrew, Brother of Simon Peter; His History and 
His Legends, concluding that Andrew was used from earliest times as a propaganda 
figure, but no historic reality (outside of Mark-Acts) lies behind the legends. 
Marcel Simon treats St. Stephen and the Hellenists in the Primitive Church, a 
careful study of the Hellenists (i.e., Greek-speaking Jews) as exemplified by 
Stephen, whose trial and speech are recounted in Acts. A rich and vigorous pic- 
ture of Palestine as Herod knew it, combining an account of life and buildings 
in a scholarly and readable book, is The Life and Times of Herod the Great, 
by Stewart Perowne, who continues the narrative of events through the first Chris- 
tian century, tracing the Herodian family’s fortunes, in The Later Herods: the 
Political Background of the New Testament. Edgar J. Goodspeed in Matthew, 
Apostle and Evangelist shares a careful scrutiny of the authorship of the Gospel of 
Matthew, concluding that it is the work of Matthew, a tax collector who became 
an apostle. 

Briefer character sketches are found in The Master’s Men, by William Barclay, 
who relates the New Testament material and traditions concerning the twelve 
apostles; and Faces About the Christ, by Holmes Rolston, which has 42 character 
studies of people who knew Jesus. Sermonic treatments of the apostles appear in 
The Transformation of the Twelve, by Gaston Foote. 

William Mitchell Ramsay’s Picture of the Apostolic Church, first published in 
1910, was reprinted this year. 
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A FUNCTIONAL CHRISTOLOGY 


The Christology of the New Testament, by Oscar CuLLMANN. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1959. xv + 342 pp. $6.50. 


Tuis is a very important book not only in relation to the philological and historical 
study of the New Testament, from which Professor Cullmann takes his start, but 
also in relation to the concern for New Testament or biblical theology, an area 
which lies on the boundary between historical study and systematic theology. 
Cullmann definitely intends to remain on the historical side of the boundary, 
though not all his readers may be convinced that he has always done so. This kind 
of problem always arises when the historian insists that he is merely applying “the 
philological-historical method.” Have his data arranged themselves? To what 
extent is his objectivity little more than a phase of subjectivity? Probably the only 
way to try to answer such questions is for a reviewer to compare the historian’s 
impressions of the materials with his own (and those of others) and thus to reach 
some conclusion—which may be no more than a kind of pooling of subjectivities 
but at least possesses whatever advantage such a pool may have. 

Professor Cullmann asks reviewers not to “dispose of... interpretations with 
apodictic assertions and verdicts without exegetical grounds.” He states that he 
knows “no other ‘method’ than the proven philological-historical one.” More 
fully, he explains that he analyzes each title of Jesus in the New Testament, 
speaking of (1) its significance in Judaism, (2) its significance, if any, in other 
religions, (3) the question of its use by Jesus, and (4) the ways in which various 
New Testament writers understood it. “In order to arrive at Jesus’ self-conscious- 
ness, we shall... attempt to distinguish between the places where the Gospel 
writers obviously express their own view and the places where they report the 
words of Jesus himself.” Discrepancies between these views provide an “objective 
criterion for this distinction.” The discussion is then arranged in relation to (1) 
the earthly work of Jesus (Prophet, Suffering Servant, High Priest), (2) the 
future work of Jesus (Messiah, Son of Man), (3) the present work of Jesus 
(Lord, Savior), and (4) the pre-existence of Jesus (Word, Son of God, God). 
Naturally Cullmann admits that to some extent the classification is arbitrary; 
the first Christians did not analyze the titles in exactly this way; but some such 
scheme is necessary in order for us to deal with them. 

Cullmann states that he is considering the titles which “do not simply place 
Jesus in a general human category, but attempt rather to explain his uniqueness.” 
For this reason he disregards such designations as “rabbi,” “teacher,” or “phy- 
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sician” since they belong to the life of Jesus, not to the Christological problem, 
The distinction between the life of Jesus and the Christological problem seems 
rather forced (and is minimized on p. 317). Does not Christology have to take 
into account the fact that Jesus was not only unique but also within particular 
human categories? This is an aspect of his being completely human, a point which 
Cullmann rightly emphasizes in dealing with the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


In analyzing the term “prophet” Cullmann insists upon the idea of “the prophet 
expected at the end of time” and tends to minimize passages which speak of Jesus 
as a prophet (thus Luke 13:33, surely significant, is discussed in relation to Suffer- 
ing Servant, p. 62, not under “prophet”). Cullmann rightly concludes that some 
early Christians viewed Jesus as the prophet (one might well treat “hear him” 
in Mark g:7 as an allusion to Deut. 18:15), but that he himself did not share 
their view. 

The evidence for Jesus’ view of himself as Suffering Servant is, of course, highly 
debatable; Cullmann presents it ably and, in general, convincingly. One facet of 
his argument seems questionable, however. On page 75 he relies on “ancient 
liturgies” to show that the title had “very great antiquity.” “After the NT period, 
we encounter the title Pais applied to Jesus only in the liturgical texts of the 
Didache and the prayer of the Church in J Clement” (p. 79); and Cullmann 
speaks of “its early disappearance.” This is not quite correct; the title also occurs 
in prayers in the late second-century Martyrdom of Polycarp and, in the third 
century, in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. These facts do not disprove 
Cullmann’s theory, but they do show that the title did not disappear. 


Cullmann claims that Mark 14:62 (along with 12:35-37) proves that Jesus 
regarded himself as the eternal High Priest of Psalm 110. Apart from the ques- 
tion of the exact historical reliability of these words (here the “life of Jesus” is 
involved), one may wonder whether it is the view of Hebrews that Jesus “was” 
high priest always, or “became” high priest, in consequence of his obedience, 
at the time of his sacrifice (cf. 2: 17-18; 5:5, 9-10; 9:11). He was eternally Son; 
but it is not so clear that he was eternally High Priest. It is significant that John 17 
contains a “high-priestly” prayer, and we may add that the high priest Caiaphas 
(John 11:49-52) “prophesies” the atoning death of Jesus; perhaps it is equally 
significant that John does not describe Jesus as speaking publicly of his own 
priesthood. 

Cullmann rightly argues that while Jesus did not absolutely reject the titles 
Messiah or Son of David he rejected the ordinary interpretations of the terms 
and preferred other designations. 

In dealing with Son of Man, Cullmann accepts the theory that in various 
oriental religions there was a divine “original man” and that he would come at 
the end to redeem mankind. The evidence for this theory is not set forth with all 
the clarity that could be wished in view of its importance. Cullmann gives refer- 
ences for the divine original man and then says that “in connection with the 
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conception of the eschatological return of the golden age, this identification [of 
the divine man with the first man] leads to the expectation that it is precisely the 
first man who will come at the end to redeem mankind” (p. 143). Where? When? 
What Cullmann seems to imply is that the identification took place only within 
Judaism (and Christianity)—a view with which I should agree. Cullmann’s 
analysis in general (including the idea that for Paul the Son of Man is closely 
related to Adam) is highly satisfactory. 

In discussing Jesus as Lord, he rightly insists on the importance of Maranatha 
as evidence for the antiquity of the title though it does not go back to Jesus’ 
lifetime. In dealing with the church’s confession he emphasizes the use of Kyrios 
Kaisar in Roman loyalty-tests; here he could have added the evidence in Josephus 
that such a use seems to be at least as early as a.p. 70 (Bell, vii. 418 f.). And he 
points out that in early Christianity “Lord” points, via the Old Testament, to 
“God” and is related to “Savior,” though the latter title is not Palestinian. 


Cullmann’s treatment of Logos correctly relates it both to Hellenism and Juda- 
ism, though one might wish for further emphasis (pp. 255-57 provide a good deal) 
on the “bridge-idea” of Jesus as the Wisdom of God (cf. I Cor. 1:24, 30; Col. 
1:15 ff.; Matt. 11:28-30). As for the title “Son of God” or “Son,” I am not 
quite convinced that Jesus used it of himself, though to Cullmann’s mention of his 
use of the term “Father” I should add after T. W. Manson (The Teaching of 
jesus) that it was not public but private, according to the Synoptics; therefore 
it is possible that he also spoke privately and occasionally of himself as Son. 


The last designation is that of “God.” Here Cullmann insists both that the 
New Testament could speak of Jesus as God (originally in relation to Lord, Logos, 
and Son of God) and that this concept has nothing to do with “later Greek specu- 
lations about substance and natures” (p. 306). The key verses here are John 1:1 
and 20:28 (possibly also 1:18), I John 5:20, Hebrews 1:8-10, Romans 9:5, 
and probably Titus 2:13 and II Peter 1:1 (though I think we should admit that 
II Peter is concerned with “the divine nature,” 1:4). In addition, it can be 
mentioned that the new Bodmer Papyrus of Jude (third century) reads “Christos 
theos” in verse 5. I am not convinced that Ignatius really moves away from the 
(later) New Testament use at this point (p. 314); one might also mention that 
the Latin translation of Polycarp’s letter, supported by Severus of Antioch, also 
speaks of Jesus Christ as God, and that II Clement urges its readers to “think 
of Jesus Christ as of God.” (What I have in mind here is that, since Cullmann 
often quotes the Apostolic Fathers, he might do so still further. ) 

With Cullmann’s conclusion I find myself in complete agreement: “functional 
Christology is the only kind which exists” (p. 326). In the New Testament its 
sources are (1) acceptance of the witness given in the lite of Jesus, (2) experience 
of the presence of the risen Lord, and (3) reflection on the relation of Jesus Christ 
to the rest of God’s revelation (p. 328). Naturally questions will still arise. For 
one thing, to what extent did the last two factors overshadow the first? Early in 
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his book Cullmann mentions form criticism, but a radical form critic will remain 
unconvinced by his efforts to differentiate what Jesus thought from what later 
Christians thought he thought. For another, to what extent can all three factors 
be restricted to the New Testament church, thus dismissing the efforts of most 
Christian theologians after Irenaeus (praised on pp. 189-92)? Cullmann has 
fully discussed such questions in other books, however, and it is doubtless irrelevant 
to raise them here. His identification of Christology with Heilsgeschichte (if this 
is what a history of functional Christology implies) bears a considerable resem- 
blance to the views of Irenaeus, and may thus suggest that like him Cullmann 
has been creating a genuinely biblical theology. 


RosBert M. GRANT 


THE MISSION OF PAUL REASSESSED 


Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, by JoHANNES Munck. John Knox Press, 


Richmond, 1959. 351 pp. $6.50. 


Tuts book by the professor of New Testament exegesis in the University of 
Aarhus, Denmark, was published in German in 1954, and has been translated 
by Frank Clarke. It is a vigorous, original, and important book, one of the most 
significant and solid recent works in the New Testament field. 


A century ago F. C, Baur was using Hegelian philosophy to understand the 
New Testament history. In the Hegelian view of history, a thesis or sharp presen- 
tation of a position calls forth an opposing antithesis, and out of the clash between 
them arises in time a synthesis, which takes up elements of both viewpoints and 
reconciles them in a higher unity. As applied to New Testament study, the stern 
Jewish Christian position, conservatively Jewish and different from Judaism mainly 
in holding Jesus to be the Messiah, clashed with the vigorous Gentile position of 
Paul. The Apostolic Age was thus a time of conflict until in such writings as Acts 
a synthesis emerged to paint a harmonious picture of the Early Church and 
reconcile the opposing factions in emerging Catholicism. 

This view of Baur, the leader of the “Tiibingen School,” has been rejected 
in its extreme form, and Baur’s late dating of the documents has been universally 
rejected, but Munck holds that scholarship is still warped by Baur’s ideas. There 
was no such bitter clash as many scholars still imagine between a reactionary 
Jewish Christian wing of the church and a radically different Gentile church 
headed by Paul. The Jerusalem leaders were clear from the outset of the Apos- 
tolic Age that the gospel was for both Jews and Gentiles, and they had no desire 
to impose Jewish law and ceremonies on Gentiles. Not only Peter but even 
James the brother of the Lord held this broad position (I think the attempt to 
evade the implication in Gal. 2:12 that James was hostile to what was going on 
at Antioch in Syria is one of the weak spots in Munck’s argument). Paul on his 
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side was as deeply concerned for the conversion of the Jews as were the Jerusalem 
disciples. The difference was in strategy. The Jerusalem leaders held that the first 
thing to do was to win the Jews and then go to the Gentiles, Paul, seeing that 
Jesus had been rejected and that the Jerusalem Church was being persecuted, 
held that the first thing to do now was to go to the Gentiles, and when the “‘full- 
ness of the Gentiles” had come into the church, the Jews would be provoked 
to jealousy and so in the end both groups would be won for Christ. The Jerusalem 
leaders felt that they had to continue in their mission to the Jews, and Paul ap- 
proved that, but they approved Paul’s mission to the Gentiles when the question 
arose, 

This left Paul in a key position, and he had a vivid sense of his unique and 
urgent role. His call was unexpected and unprepared, but inescapable—features 
that parallel the call of Old Testament prophets. And his call was to the key 
role in the Christian mission. While the Jerusalem apostles had the rather fruitless 
task of trying with no immediate success to win the Jews, Paul was to bring in 
the “fullness of the Gentiles” and so lead finally to the conversion of the Jews 
and the coming of the end of the age. In II Thessalonians 2:6 f. the preaching 
of the gospel to the Gentiles is what must be gotten out of the way before the 
end can come, and Paul is the one who must complete his work and be taken 
out of the way before the end can come. He need not preach to every Gentile; 
his work is to reach representatives of the entire Gentile world, and he cannot 
know just when he has done this sufficiently; when he goes to Jerusalem at the 
end of his ministry, he takes not only a collection but also a noteworthy group 
of Gentile Christians, with the hope that this will provoke Israel to jealousy and 
faith and so lead to the coming of the end. This does not work out, and when 
he goes to Rome on his appeal to the emperor, he hopes that preaching before 
the emperor as the representative of the Gentile world may complete the preach- 
ing to Gentiles that must be finished before the end can come. All the way Paul 
is moved by a tremendous eschatological expectation, anid this gives immense 
urgency to his work, 

Munck reduces the role of the Judaizers in the churches of Paul. He holds the 
Judaizers to be Gentile Christians so impressed by what Paul had told them of 
the Jerusalem church and leaders that they decided they should live by the Jewish 
law. Only among the Galatian churches does Munck find Judaizers. At Corinth, 
where they have often been found behind one or more of the parties of I Corin- 
thians 1—4 and in the false apostles of II Corinthians, they were not present. 
Paul said little of Rome; Romans, as T. W. Manson has argued, was written 
not merely for Rome but for circulation elsewhere, and Munck holds that it was 
a summing up of Paul’s ministry and thinking in the eastern half of the Empire. 
So it does not suggest the intrusion of Judaizers into the Roman Church. Paul’s 
churches, Munck argues, were Gentile churches; they had very few Jewish mem- 
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bers, not enough to give a basis for internal divisions between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. 

We all face the problem of understanding how a movement which arose among 
the Jews became so quickly predominantly Gentile. I think that while Munck 
has understated the legalistic tone of James the brother of the Lord he has rightly 
emphasized the magnificent greatness of the Jerusalem leaders, who had the grace 
to recognize the work of Paul and the right of Gentiles to become Christians with- 
out first becoming practicing Jews. It is important to see Peter as a missionary 
to the Jews who nevertheless approved Paul’s mission to the Gentiles. It is also 
important to recognize that the Judaizers were not the only disturbing factor in 
Paul’s churches, although I am not convinced that those churches were simply 
Gentile churches or that the Judaizers were few and all Gentiles. That Paul took 
the collection and the Gentile delegation to Jerusalem in the hope that it would 
arouse the Jews to jealousy and so start the mass conversion of the Jews and so 
lead to the end seems to me too much to say, and that he thought his preaching 
before the emperor would perhaps substitute for the mission to Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain and so complete the mission to the Gentiles and bring near the end of 
the age seems quite hypothetical. But this is a stimulating and provocative book, 
well worth careful study, and it can help us face clearly some issues that we have 
passed over too complacently, and so it can enable us to understand better Paul 
and his churches, 

FLoyp V. Fitson 


AN ATTEMPT TO UNDERSTAND 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, by JaRostav PeLiKAN. Abingdon Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1959. 272 pp. $4.00. 


THE “‘riddle” is chiefly in the title. Or should we read “riddles,” meaning by this 
the apparent contradictions which arise from the manifold aspects of Roman 
Catholic faith and practice, and which do baffle most outside observers. Why is it 
that the sacraments of the Roman Church are declared to be foolproof means 
of grace, and yet that no man can know for sure whether he is worthy of love 
or hatred? Why is it that Roman Catholics pledge allegiance to two independent 
and legitimate powers, namely, church and state, and yet consider as improbable, 
nay impossible, that there may ever be a serious clash of authorities, of which 
history offers too many examples? As I write these lines, I cannot help feeling 
that Roman Catholics are equally puzzled when they look at us. Why is it, for 
instance, that we boast of ecumenism, and yet have not been able thus far to sit 
together at the table of our Lord? Protestantism also has its riddles. 

Such antinomies, trivial as they seem, are not easily solved, and the author, 
while ably stating the “riddles” of Roman Catholicism, is seldom in a condition 
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to offer decisive answers. Furthermore, this is not even his primary objective. 
He is not interested in “refuting” Roman Catholicism with a jaundiced eye, nor 
in stating the differences between Protestantism and Catholicism in ledger fashion 
—a deceptive enterprise which places side by side items lifted out of context, and 
which therefore cannot be compared. He aims rather at studying the essential 
tenets of Roman faith and practice in their total framework, in order to provide 
a sound basis for evaluation and criticism, the latter being seldom purely negative, 
but most of the time constructive. The author is eager that Catholics and Protes- 
tants should understand each other better, and eventually learn to cooperate. 


The book is divided into three parts. Part One is a historical outline of the 
growth of the Western Church, with particular emphasis on its rapid conquest 
of the Roman world, its laying hold on all the aspects of human life, individual 
as well as social, its tendency to absolutism and centralization. Relevant facts are 
summarized in two fresco-like chapters, from which all details not germane to 
the total effect of the picture have been thoroughly eliminated, and for which 
the author has devised arresting titles: “How Christianity became Catholic,” 
“How Catholicism became Roman.” Would not that look nice on Church 
billboards, as titles for popular evening lectures? The first part of the book de- 
scribes the Reformation, in the author’s words a “tragic necessity,” and the para- 


doxical situation of an absolutized church institution in the midst of a secularized 
society. 


Part Two, entitled “The Genius of Roman Catholicism,” features themes which 
are deemed characteristic of the thought and life of the Roman Church today, 
namely, the doctrinal and jurisdictional authority of the Church, its attitude toward 
secular powers, its sacramental system, the Marian cult, Thomism, and liturgy. 
The author wisely refrained from attempting a complete summary of Catholic 
faith and practice; this could not be done satisfactorily within the limited space 
at his disposal; at any rate, it is better to have Catholic theologians do the job 
themselves. One may wonder whether Thomism warranted its inclusion as one 
essential feature of Roman Catholicism. The author seems to have examined the 
academic commendations of Thomism by the Popes with a magnifying glass, as 
well as the reservations of a few scholars of our time—certainly not a “revolt.” 
There is not much of an issue here. 


Part Three opens the constructive perspective of a unity to be restored, and 
states the duty of formulating the principles of true ecumenism, the whole of which 
does not go without a great deal of nostalgy for the unity of the Christian past 
(which never really existed), and of optimism for the future, utopian thinking not 
excluded. 

All in all, the author deserves praise for his objectivity and his efforts to under- 
stand the attachment of Roman Catholics for the traditions and practices of their 
Church. His sympathetic insight into the personal relationship of many a prac- 
ticing Roman Catholic with his parish priest makes Pelikan’s appraisal and criti- 
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cism of the respective status of the hierarchy and of the laity all the more relevant. 

Try as he may, he was not always able to shed all prejudices. I can well under- 
stand that he could not resist giving this pearl of low-grade casuistry: “If the lips 
of a woman who is receiving the Extreme Unction are coated with lip-stick, is 
there any danger that the anointing of the mouth will not be valid?” But was 
it necessary to entitle the chapter on the sacraments “Mystery and Magic”? The 
assimilation of the doctrine of the opus operatum to magic is gratuitous, inaccurate, 
and insulting. It would seem that Pelikan has been victimized here (and in a few 
other instances) by his immoderate love for journalistic captions. He might have 
left alone the anonymous Roman Catholic student who “understood Our Lady 
better” for writing a paper on the Babylonian Goddess Ishtar. Quoting from 
sophomoric termpapers is no argument. At least he did not entitle the chapter 
on Mary “Mariolatry.” 

The above slips affect good manners rather than theology, and Pelikan’s 
theology, while not soaring, is generally of a good grade. Here and there an occa- 
sional judgment may not stand well on the author’s premises. Some partial con- 
clusions may not be stated as clearly as one may wish, and some would demand 
additional qualifications. Howbeit, as an overall exposition of Modern Catholicism 
for general Protestant readers, academic persons and seminary students not ex- 
cluded, Pelikan’s Riddle rates certainly as commendable reading. 


GeorceEs A. BARROIS 


A LOOK AT OURSELVES 


The New Shape of American Religion, by Martty E. Marty. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1959. 180 pp. $3.50. 


Herz is a first-rate study of the religious scene in America, combining the insights 
of the historian, the student of social psychology, and the theologian. Published 
near the end of a decade in which religious interest has been widespread and 
membership in the church on the increase in America, it provides an analysis of 
religion in this country which is both penetrating and disturbing. At the same 
time that he is painfully realistic in probing the weaknesses of the church in our 
day, the author writes from the viewpoint of one who is strongly committed to 
its mission, and offers constructive suggestions as to the direction in which the 
answer to present weaknesses may be found. His book is worthy of careful study 
by all who are concerned for the Christian enterprise. 

The new shape of American religion according to Dr. Marty is the “result 
of the erosion and corrosion worked upon it by the American environment.” 
Writing from the viewpoint of one who has a great sense of involvement in, and 
love for Protestantism, he finds little to encourage Protestants in the present scene. 
Indeed, in spite of the fact that Protestantism remains numerically the largest 
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religious group in this country, he finds that, whatever the “new shape” of Ameri- 
can religion may be, it is not today, as it was in the past, basically Protestant. 
On the contrary he holds that we are now in a post-Protestant era. 

The very increase in religious interest which has characterized our national life 
is held to be not a sign of encouragement but a principal force in the further 
erosion of any distinctive faith. Religion has been emphasized and popularized 
as a thing desirable in itself regardless of its content. Faith in faith is acclaimed 
as what is necessary, and, since the particularity of its content is obscured, it is 
easy for men to give it their praise. The very success of religion in our land has 
become its greatest danger, and the theme of this book might well be summarized 
in the words, “beware when all men speak well of you.” 

Holding that America’s real religion is an attitude rather than a creed, Dr. 
Marty finds that this attitude, this new religion as over against Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism, and Judaism, includes elements of secularism, naturalism, 
nationalism, and humanism. “It has few temples or synagogues but it has an 
‘established church’ in the field of public education.” In this connection he quotes 
Mrs. Agnes Meyer’s statements that John Dewey is “the most religious of con- 
temporary thinkers,” and that “the secular tolerance of religious diversity alone 
makes brotherhood possible in this country.” “Rightly understood and valued,” 
she writes, “secularism will accelerate its Christian democratic mission to make 
us all brothers of one another. When we realize, moreover, that the Public School 
is the chief vehicle for mutual love, forgiveness, and tolerance between all races, 
classes, and creeds it becomes an act of vandalism to attack it and an act of piety 
to work toward its improvement.” Democracy itself is seen by many as a religion, 
and the greatest usefulness of churches and synagogues is found in providing a 
metaphysical basis for the democratic ideal. 

In examining the content of America’s “Religion in General,” Dr. Marty writes 
at some length about the popular doctrine of God and the present state of man. 
To a large extent ours has come to be a “packaged God”—useful to man, pre- 
dictable, and capable of manipulation, but hardly a holy and sovereign being who 
is to be feared, reverenced, and obeyed. The God of American religion is “other 
directed,” “understandable and manageable,” “comforting,” and “an American 
jolly good fellow.” Man in our society is seen as largely patternized by deperson- 
alizing pressures even in his attempts at non-conformity. The kind of God who has 
been described is not a God who can give man the true dignity and freedom which 
are necessary to authentic personhood. 

The depersonalizing of man is further accelerated in America by the growth 
of Panurbia—the transformation of our civilization by the rapid and continuing 
depopulation of our farms and the growth of our cities. Protestantism in the past 
has been strongest in our rural communities and in our smaller towns and cities. 
Seldom has it attained any great success in our metropolitan areas, and the change 
in the nature of our civilization to one predominantly urban in character has served 
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to accelerate its decline. If Protestantism is to remain a vital force in our land 
it must adapt itself to change and find a new strategy for reaching the great masses 
in our cities. 

While realistic in facing the dangers and weaknesses in our present situation, 
Dr. Marty is not without hope, and endeavors to suggest the lines along which he 
believes the church must move in finding the renewal which is needed. In his 
opening chapter he mentions certain resources which he holds as sources of strength 
in this time of difficulty. These resources are found in the intransigent group of 
Protestants who do not “fit in”; in the recovery of biblical theology in certain 
quarters; in the ecumenical movement, which brings us into contact “with men 
and women in other lands who are struggling and dying for the faith and with 
theologians who must draw their lines with clarity lest they be swallowed up in 
dissolution or nothingness”; and in the hidden church, a “a little flock which no 
doubt numbers many millions, [which] has profited from the revival and will 
certainly outlive it.” 

In the concluding chapters of his book the writer sounds a more optimistic note, 
finding a text strangely enough in the words of Pope Pius XI: “Let us thank God 
that he makes us live among the present problems. ... It is no longer permitted 
to anyone to be mediocre.” He finds signposts to the theological resources for 
meeting our problems in the Old Testament picture of man as a responsible indi- 
vidual within a community; in a new emphasis upon the God who in the person 
of Jesus Christ took “the form of a servant”; and in another Old Testament con- 
cept, the idea of “The Remnant,” which he describes as “‘an impulse, a thrust, 
never a definable group.” The parish, he believes is the place where the battle 
must be fought, and for it he offers a number of suggestions in the matter of 
teaching, of discipline, and of vocation. The book, which he himself describes 
as “a call for a culture ethic for Protestantism,” ends with the suggestion that this 
culture ethic must develop a spirit which “will lead neither to divisiveness nor to 
arrogance” but will be distinctive and positive in its Christian witness. 

It can be argued that, in making his case against weaknesses in the recent 
revival of religious interest in America, Dr. Marty has in some instances been 
less than fair. At the same time there can be little doubt that in its main features 
his analysis of our present situation is correct—and that Protestantism will ignore 
the facts at its peril. If the remedies which he suggests are not altogether ade- 
quate, they at least constitute a basis for hope, and a challenge to further thought 
and effort on the part of all Christians. 

J. McDow.e tt RicHarps 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY 


Holy Writ or Holy Church, by Grorce H. Tavarp. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1959. ix + 250 pp. $5.00. 
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We should be grateful for the interest currently taken in Protestantism by Roman 
Catholic scholars. We should be even more grateful when these scholars direct 
their rigorous and penetrating gaze upon the issues in dispute between Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism. George H. Tavard, author of The Catholic Approach 
to Protestantism, has now turned his attention to the objective study of the problem 
of authority in Christian history especially as it has operated as a principle of 
division between the two movements. 

The book briefly surveys the Patristic and early Medieval treatments of the 
problem and then presents in considerable detail a summary of the positions 
taken by numerous writers from the fourteenth century through the Council of 
Trent. Special attention is given to the Reformers in this context. This is supple- 
mented by a similar treatment of Protestant and Catholic English writers through 
the Elizabethan period. 

In the interests of scholarly precision and objectivity, Tavard has chosen to set 
the positions of numerous minor writers side by side largely in their own words 
and with a minimum of interpretive comment. This makes the continuous reading 
of some of the chapters difficult and may, unfortunately, reduce the size of the 
book’s public. 

Tavard sees the normative Catholic interpretation of the relation of Scripture 
and church as being that of the substantial unity of these two authorities. In the 
late Middle Ages however, this understanding began to break down. Christian 
writers began debating their relative authority, some holding that the writings 
are accepted only on the authority of the church and hence are clearly subordinate, 
and others regarding the authority of the church as deriving from the writings. 
This debate was at first academic, but Luther turned the principle of scriptural 
authority against the church in such a way as to create an actual split. Anti- 
Lutheran polemics tended to take an equally extreme position on the opposite side, 
although here and there remnants of the classical view of the inseparability of 
church and Scripture reappeared. 


The Council of Trent stated the position of the Roman Church as follows. The 
one gospel of Christ is found both in the canonical Scriptures and in the un- 
written teachings of the Apostles. This logically implies that the whole of the 
gospel is present in the canonical Scriptures. Counter-Reformation theologians, 
however, often overlooked this fact and gave to the unwritten traditions an exces- 
sive status. Sometimes the classical catholic sense of the coinherence of church 
and Scripture was better expressed by moderate Anglicans such as Richard Hooker 
than by Roman Catholic writers, This Anglican view, however, artificially limited 


the church which is coinherent with Scripture to the church of the first six 
centuries. 


Few Protestants will feel any serious disagreement with what Tavard presents 
as an acceptable Roman Catholic position on the relation of church and Scripture. 
We may of course quarrel with the whole idea of unwritten apostolic traditions, 
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espoused by the later Catholic Church. Luther began the Reformation by attack- 
ing the practice of indulgences as contrary to the gospel, and he turned his attack 
against the church’s teachings only when the church defended this practice. If 
Luther is right in regarding indulgences as alien to the gospel communicated 
through canonical Scripture, and if the Roman Catholic church defends indul- 
gences on theological principles, then somewhere the Roman Catholic church is 
appealing to an authority which 7s in conflict with the Scriptures. 

Protestants have differed and continue to differ as to the principle of authority, 
and Roman Catholics may also differ among themselves as Tavard makes clear; 
and the range of positions on both sides may overlap on this formal question. 


But 


ings of the Roman Catholic Church to the present day remain in essential con- 
tinuity and harmony with the canonical Scriptures, whereas in Protestant eyes 
Catholic teachings about indulgences and about Mary, to cite two examples, 
belong to a different spiritual world from that of the Bible. 

The real issue is the extent to which the Christian church has developed at 
various times and places under the impact of the gospel of Christ and the extent 
to which its thought and life represents a syncretism of the influence of that 
gospel with earlier pagan religion and philosophy. If alien influences are acknowl- 
edged, then Protestantism is justified in denying the coinherence of the empirical 
church (and its teachings) with Scriptures and in insisting that in every generation 


the 


Even this might be accepted by Tavard if we would agree that it is in the 
church and not as private individuals that we identify the gospel. Here the 
Protestant must acknowledge his difficulty. The Scriptures do not communicate 
their gospel alike to every honest reader or to all who with equal right claim the 
testimony of the Spirit. Nor is there a sufficient unanimity among historical 
scholars for us to erect their established findings into the norms for a new ortho- 
doxy. Must we not then accept the consensus of the community of faith as 
expressed by its responsible representatives as the norm for our understanding of 
Scripture? 

So long as we remain at the level of methodological discussion, Protestants may 
find this a persuasive solution. However, when we are again confronted by some 
of the specific doctrines held by the Roman Catholic church to be justified by 
this principle, we are forced to reject the principle. We must claim that honest 
men, despite their differences, can discriminate within the total teaching of the 





but so long as we are quite clear that the whole gospel is in the written Word, the 
possibility that the same gospel is communicated in other channels can be 
acknowledged. 

Unfortunately this appearance of easy agreement points to the fact that the 





Interpretation 











division has been not over the formal principle of authority but rather over 
content of the gospel and the relation thereto of the practices and beliefs 
















it seems that as long as a Catholic is a Catholic he must affirm that the teach- 















church must renew itself by testing its life and thought against the gospel. 
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church between doctrines whose roots are in the Scriptures and doctrines which 
are alien to its spirit. As Protestants we cannot escape the tension of appealing 
in some measure to the authority of Christian experience for the interpretation 
of the gospel while denying that there is any guarantee that any institution, even 
in its most representative spokesmen, decisively formulates the reliable interpre- 
tation. 

This does not mean that the hopes for rapprochement held out by Tavard are 
entirely idle. Both the dynamic character of Roman Catholic thought and its 
renewed interest in the scriptural gospel are vividly expressed here. Even the 
most rigid formulations of dogma leave room for greater flexibility of interpre- 
tation than is at first apparent to the Protestant observer. Since the Protestant 
situation is even more fluid, we may still hope that continued research of the type 
so ably represented by this book can help us to increase our mutual respect and 
understanding and perhaps eventually lead us to reunion. 


Joun B. Coss, Jr. 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir 
Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete. 
(International review of Biblical 
studies) Band V, Heft 1-2. Diissel- 
dorf, Patmos-Verlag, 1959. 265 pp. 
$9.10. 


Tue IZBG has become an essential tool 
for the prosecution of biblical studies. 
The latest volume, cited above, presents 
in topical arrangement more than 1,700 
citations of articles, usually accompa- 
nied by short resumés, from 347 schol- 
arly journals and serials. Indexes pro- 
vide easy access to the information 
available in this valuable, compact, 
bibliographical work. 





The Learned Men, by Gustavius S. 
PaINnE, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, 1959, 212 pp. 
$4.75: 

BEGINNING with the appeal of Dr. 
John Rainolds to King James I in 
Hampton Court “to direct that the 
Bible be now translated” and depicting 
the character and the work of the 54 
“learned men” selected to prepare “the 
most beautiful of all translations,” the 
author has written a scholarly and mov- 
ing account of one of the most signifi- 
cant events in the history of the Chris- 
tian church. 

A brief biographical sketch of the 
scholars selected to participate as mem- 
bers of each of the two groups at West- 
minster, Oxford and Cambridge is 


given and the manner in which they 
performed their work is described. 

With skillful touches the author re- 
veals insights into the character and 
temper of the times in which these men 
labored so skillfully that the work of 
the translators is seen as a vital part 
of the thought and life of the age which 
produced it. While the translators were 
of and from their generation and “put 
much of themselves and their back- 
ground into it,” in the end it was their 
glory “to produce a masterpiece to 
transcend their age.” 


Our appreciation of the matchless 
Authorized Version and of the magni- 
tude of the toils of the men who pro- 
duced it is greatly enhanced as we learn 
more about the intense conflict within 
and without the church from which the 
translation of the Bible did not escape. 
As we read again of these fierce and 
bitter conflicts we are reminded that 
“the Bible has always thrived on con- 
flict.” 

Transcending their combined skills 
and capacities these scholars achieved 
their purpose which, in the words of 
Miles Smith, one of the translators, was 
“to deliver God’s Book back to God’s 
people in a tongue which they under- 
stood.” 

The author raises the thought-pro- 
voking question, “Can a Committee 
produce a work of art?” While many 
would say “No,” the fact remains that 
this group of King’s translators, almost 
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effect February 1, 1960. 10% discount Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
on all volumes including all back vol- : ; 

umes, Ask for further information. Luther here reveals extensive learning, 
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CAREER OF THE REFORMER IV 


Edited by Louis W. Spitz, Professor of History, 
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A summing up of what the Lutheran Reformation ac- 
complied over a period of 28 years. An important 
volume for our understanding of Luther and the 
Reformation. $5.00 
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WORD AND SACRAMENT Vol. 36. $5.00 
MAGNIFICAT Vol. 21. $4.50 
CHURCH AND MINISTRY Vol. 40. $5.00 
LUTHER’S SERMONS Vol. 51. $5.00 


LUTHER THE EXPOSITOR Companion to first 
30 vols. $4.00 


MUHLENBERG PRESS * CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
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three score of them, “together gave the 
world a work greater not only in scope 
but in excellence than any could have 
done singly.” 


MARSHALL Scott Woopson 





The Nature and Authority of the Bible, 
by RaymMonp AsBa. The Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 1959. 333 
pp. $4.50. 


RECENT years have seen the publica- 
tion of a number of books which seek 
to survey the whole Bible, making avail- 
able to nonspecialists the present under- 
standing of Scripture among biblical 
scholars. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, Abba’s book is one of the very 
best. 

This is because Abba has read so 
widely and so discerningly in so many 
fields. He utilizes the latest and best 
work in biblical criticism, biblical the- 
ology, archeology, systematic theology, 
and, most notably, the philosophy of 
history. The result is an amazingly en- 
cyclopedic work. In particular, the 
chapter on miracles is worth the price 
of the book. 

The basic position toward Scripture 
which emerges will be familiar to read- 
ers of Albright, Rowley, and G. E. 
Wright. But it has seldom been better 
or more clearly stated in a single vol- 
ume, 

This reviewer has concluded with 
deep regret that this book will not make 
a suitable college text—it presupposes 
more knowledge of the Bible and of 
previous biblical studies than most 
American freshmen have. For the 
same reason, the average layman may 
not profit from it. But the informed 


Interpretation 





layman will. And for the minister who 
wants a panorama of the whole field of 
biblical studies in one clearly-written 
volume, this is it. 


ALBERT CurrY WINN 





Introducing the Old Testament, by 
Freperick L. Moriarty, S. J. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 


1960. 253 pp. $4.25. 


AN introduction to the story and mes- 
sage of the Old Testament, designed for 
the use of the ordinary reader of the 
Bible, by a leading Roman Catholic 
scholar (the author is professor of 
Scripture in the Jesuit Seminary at 
Weston, Massachusetts). The material 
is organized in the form of sketches of 
certain of the great figures of the Old 
Testament (for example, Abraham, 
Moses, David, various of the great 
prophets). The book is written inter- 
estingly and with admirable clarity. The 
author, as one would expect, shows 
thorough acquaintance with the schol- 
arly literature, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, as well as with the most re- 
cent archaeological discoveries. The 
book is a splendid illustration of the 
revival of interest in biblical studies in 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is, 
moreover, written in such an objective 
manner that one is certain that inter- 
ested Protestant readers might profit 
from it quite as much as Catholic lay- 
men will. 





The Other Six Days, by Joseru C. 
McLe.ianp. Burns and MacEach- 
ern Ltd., Toronto, 1959. 121 pp. 
$1.50. 
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Book Reviews 


THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES OF 


John Calvin 


‘in the sort of English he 
himself would have chosen” 


—JAROSLAV PELIKAN 





NOW-—a completely modern, 
fresh, deeply satisfying translation 
of Calvin’s timeless commentaries 
which faithfully reproduce 
Calvin’s own lucid style 
and close coherence of ideas.... 


ALL of Calvin’s New Testament 
volumes will soon be available 





in this new translation 





under the editorship 
of David W. and Thomas F. Torrance... . 


First Volumes— 


ADVANCE COMMENTS are excellent. 


E GOS EL : ; ; ona 
TH Pp “ high a F. F. BRUCE. 
; An npn pret seg oe 
S T . JO}! iN - 


lucid and forceful”—JoHN Murray. 
Volume One; Chapters 1-10 


Translated by 
T. H. L, PARKER $4.50 


“A crisp, modern vocabulary ...a highly 
promising series’—Joun T. MCNEILL, 


Order your copies today 


THE FIRST EPISTLE 
TO THE CORINTHIANS 


Translated by 
JOHN W. FRASER $5.00 


at your bookstore or 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 





Other volumes to follow 
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366 Interpretation 


Dr. McLELtanp, professor of philoso- 
phy of religion and Christian ethics in 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, is well 
qualified to write on his intriguing sub- 
ject, The Other Six Days, both from 
the academic standpoint, and also from 
first hand experience as a laborer in the 
Hamilton steel mills. He makes highly 
effective use of materials prepared in 
connection with the Amsterdam, Evans- 
ton, Oxford, Jerusalem, and Detroit 
church conferences. He is familiar with 
writings in the field of economics, such 
as those by Tawney, Marx, and Weber. 
He seems equally at home in the writ- 
ings of the Reformers and of such con- 
temporary theologians as John Bennett, 
Emil Brunner, Karl Barth, and Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer. 


His subject is the life of the laity on 
the six days after Sunday, outside the 
church. He attempts to supply historic 
orientation for both vocation and stew- 
ardship. 


In the beginning God created prop- 
erty and work (Gen. 1:1, 28) as twin 
signs of his sovereignty. Then he called 
into existence a people that they might 
reflect his love for mankind in terms of 
justice. When Israel as a whole failed 
in her mission to bring forth justice to 
the nations, God sent his Servant to earth 
(the Word became flesh), both to illus- 
trate love in action, and to recreate men 
who would reflect the divine will in 
terms of social justice. 

Prior to the Reformation, the church 
by and large failed to mediate this kind 
of love to the world, substituting for it 
either the way of charity (“token gifts 
skimmed from the top of a full cup,” 
p. 27), or the way of retreat into mo- 


nasticism. Luther and Calvin recovered 
the biblical doctrine of vocation, and 
called men to recognize the “kingship 
of Christ as Lord of all life” (p. 51). 
Subsequent generations lost this high 
vision, and permitted life to be molded 
by a sub-Christian individualism, by 
profit motivation, and by a pagan phil- 
osophy of success. 

The gospel of Marx arose to chal- 
lenge these perversions, and was in turn 
resisted by a gospel of anti-communism 
(free enterprise). Neither of these de- 
serves Christian support, for “both are 
rooted in materialism... both accept 
the increase of a material standard of 
comfort as their target....They are 
therefore different symptoms of the 
same disease, and neither is the cure for 
the other” (p. 92). 


Christianity does not itself endorse 
any specific social or political system, 
but instead furnishes a criterion by 
which all existing social orders may be 
judged. Two of these principles are vo- 
cation and stewardship, and of these 
two, stewardship of property is the more 
basic, because property represents so- 
cial power and therefore stands in spe- 
cial need of moral scrutiny. “Ownership 
must be brought into positive relation- 
ship to use. As a principle we must ac- 
cept what has been termed ‘property 
in community’... a use of property that 
recognizes its social and stewardly na- 
ture.... Has not the State the right to 
curb economic power, financial as well 
as industrial?” (pp. 91 f.). 

Exactly what this position calls for is 
not made clear. The reader may wish 
that this part of the book, which seems 
to contain the crux of his program, 








re 


up 








might be considerably amplified. Yet, 
perhaps the author is wise not to try to 
spell it out. For is it not the respon- 
sibility of the laity to be the church in 
the world? Acting from inside existing 
groups, laymen can and must creatively 
determine what the Lordship of Christ 
calls for under varied circumstances. 
“Tt is through this same People that new 
forms of society will be created, to re- 
flect the justice and the love of Christ, 
as signs of the new world” (p. 103). 


It is most gratifying to find a Presby- 
terian author who is seeking to bring 
the gospel to bear on those high places 
of economics, industry, and labor 
“where the real sins are found and the 
decisive battles fought.” The book, al- 
though brief, is exceedingly compact 
and comprehensive, This might be re- 
garded as a merit, but it also points to 
a defect which will limit the book’s 
usefulness. Covering such an enormous 
territory, the author does not always 
make his connections between sections 
and chapters as clear as might be wished. 
Extraordinary diligence in reading is 
required to overcome the stylistic handi- 
caps of choppiness and disconnected- 
ness, This is unfortunate in view of the 
fact that the book was evidently in- 
tended for laymen, who unquestionably 
need to be challenged to deeper reflec- 
tion on these matters. Even so, it can 
probably be used effectively as a basis 
for group discussions, and also as an 
introduction to some of the best litera- 


ture available. Wave H. Boccs, Jr. 





The Story of Israel, by STEPHEN SzIks- 
zal. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1960. 96 pp. $1.50. 
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Tuts is another of the “Westminster 
Guides to the Bible” designed to assist 
interested laymen in their study of the 
Bible. It picks up the story of Israel 
where the earlier volume, You Shall Be 
My People, had dropped it (with the 
conquest of Palestine) and carries it to 
the days of Alexander the Great. ‘The 
author, formerly of Hungary, now pro- 
fessor in Bangor Theological Seminary, 
is to be congratulated upon the remark- 
able way in which he has condensed 
such a sweep of information into such 
small compass. The book is a worthy 
addition to his exceedingly useful se- 
ries. Private students of the Bible as 
well as teachers in the Church School 
will use it with great profit. 





The Life and Times of Herod the Great, 
by STEWART PEROwNE. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1959. 186 pp. 
$5.50. 


The Later Herods, by STEWART PE- 
ROWNE. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 


1959. $6.50 


THE story of the Herod family makes 
fascinating reading as it is presented in 
these two volumes. The author was a 
member of the British civil service in 
Palestine, and, although not a profes- 
sional historian, he has made the period 
from 73 B.C. to A.D. 73 the object of 
intensive study. It is not an easy task 
to follow the story of the Herod family, 
as even a glance at the genealogical 
tables of the Hasmoneans and the Her- 
ods will show. The story is complicated 
by the fact that the Palestinian events 
must always be seen in their relation- 
ship to the larger context of the Roman 
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imperial policies. The author holds the 
various strands firmly together and suc- 
ceeds admirably in presenting a clear, 
vivid, and consistent account of the in- 
tricate pattern of the history of this 
period. Anyone who reads the story 
thoughtfully will come away with a 
new appreciation of this man Herod, 
who in spite of his savage cruelty, espe- 
cially in his later years, well deserves 
the title bestowed upon him. He was a 
political realist, who saw clearly that the 
prosperity of his people was dependent 
on their ability to adjust themselves to 
the larger environment of the empire. 

Some of the later Herods, too, 
showed signs of political insight and 
leadership, but none of them exercised 
the control and the influence, or had 
the political sagacity of the founder. 

These books are an admirable survey 
of the development of an important 
period in biblical history. There were 
many factors which influenced the de- 
velopment of Judaism and Christianity, 
and not least of these was the political 
activity of the Herods. 


Eric H. WAHLSTROM 





The Dying and Living Lord, by HeEt- 
MUT GOLLWITZER. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 123 pp. 
$1.25. 


EXCELLENT meditations on the passion 
and resurrection of our Lord, deliv- 
ered by the successor to Niemdller in 
the Confessing Church at Dahlem dur- 
ing the years of Nazi dominance in 
1939-1940. There are fifteen medita- 
tions, all based on Luke 22:39 to Luke 
24:53. Here is expository preaching at 


Interpretation 








its best and Christian devotion at its 
deepest. 





The Master's Men, by WiLuiaM Bar- 
cLay. New York, Abingdon Press, 


1959. 127 pp. $2.00. 


THE disciples of Jesus take on flesh and 
blood under the scholarly and percep- 
tive hand of Professor Barclay. In this 
little book live the Twelve, and joining 
them is James, the brother of our Lord. 
None is slighted, not even James, the 
son of Alphaeus, about whom both 
Scripture and tradition are silent. 
Nevertheless the author manages two 
pages about him. In dealing with those 
disciples who played a real role in the 
New Testament drama, Barclay is su- 
perb. The Scripture references are in- 
terpreted with the sure-footed insight 
which characterizes his commentaries. 
The mass of tradition is sifted and 
weighed. The book is simply and clearly 
written. The minister should find it 
fruitfully evocative. 


Warner L. HALL 





Between God and Satan, by HELMUT 
THIELICKE. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1958. 77 pp. $2.00. 

Tuis little book is neither exegesis nor 

systematic theology nor inspirational- 

devotional literature, and it is all three. 

Formally it is a detailed study of the 

temptation of Jesus in the wilderness, 

but this temptation is interpreted with 
careful reference also to other great 
temptation accounts in the Bible, espe- 
cially to those of Adam and Eve, Job, 
and Jesus at the Cross. And all these 
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History of Christianity 
In the Middle Ages 


by WILLIAM R. CANNON 


Placing the men and events in the framework of the social and political 
scene, this history of medieval Christianity shows all the phases of the ancient 
church in relation to the entire culture, both eastern and western. The 
different philosophies and schools of thought, doctrines, the interplay between 
Byzantine and Roman Christianity are carefully outlined. $4.50 


God’s Colony in Man’s World 
by GEORGE W. WEBBER 


A stimulating and challenging definition of the nature of the Church, the 
doctrine of the ministry, and the meaning of the Gospel, based on the 
findings in a current experiment by the East Harlem Protestant Parish to 
find what the Church must be if it is to witness to men today. Also discussed 
are such practical and timely topics as the life of the Church, the integrity 
of the Church, and the role of the laity. $2.75 


The Providence of God 
by GEORGIA HARKNESS 


In a thoughtful discussion of the efficacy of prayer, the possibility of miracle, 
and the reality of God’s providential guidance and care, Dr. Harkness pre- 
sents her reasons for belief in divine providence. She attempts to dispel the 
sense of disquietude many Christians have concerning these problems, and 
to resolve certain other questions concerning destiny and fate. $3.50 


ALSO BY DR. HARKNESS: 
Christian: Ethics Foundations of 
This study applies the way of life Christian Knowledge 


and the teachings of Jesus to the 








problems and decisions of people 
in the twentieth century, and shows 
that the Gospels provide us with an 
adequate and indispensable guide 
to Christian action. $3.75 





ORDER FROM YOUR 


An examination of the sources of 
our faith and certainty, in answer 
to the question, “How do we know 
what we think we know about 
Christian truth?” $2.75 


BOOK STORE Abingdon P ress 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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biblical accounts are related with em- 
barrassing relevancy to our life in the 
contemporary world (originally the 
book was addressed to German Chris- 
tians faced with the political and re- 
ligious temptations of 1938). 


Thielicke’s major thesis is that temp- 
tation comes as a result of our wishing 
to be free of God. We seek to free our- 
selves from him, not by denying his 
existence, but by trying to set the con- 
ditions which God must satisfy before 
we are willing to recognize him as God. 
We do not want to exist for God, but 
think God should exist for us. It is 
therefore not only “bad” people to 
whom Satan comes, but especially to 
“good” people—the people who (like 
the devil himself) believe in God and in 
his justice, power, love, goodness, Satan 
does not ask us to give up belief in God, 
but to “use” God (always with pious, 
religious justification ) to satisfy our own 
wishes and desires. 


German Lutheran theologians have 
always tended to be fascinated (and 
sometimes hypnotized) by Satan, evil, 
and the powers of darkness. Thielicke 
follows in this tradition—with a differ- 
ence. Not only does he take a long 
hard look at the Tempter and his power; 
he also has good news to proclaim from 
the beginning to the end of his book: 
there is One who has stood beside us 
in temptation, shared our weakness, 
conquered for us, and now hears us 
when we pray “deliver us from the Evil 
One.” 


It will not occur to anyone who reads 
this book, layman or preacher, to think 
immediately of others outside or within 
the church who would profit from its 


warning about the danger of Satan and 
his temptations. For no one can miss 
its painfully disturbing and joyfully 
comforting message: J am the man who 
stands—but not alone !—‘‘between God 


and Satan. S. C. GuTHRiE, Jr. 





The Waiting Father: Sermons on the 
Parables of fesus, by HELMuT Tuir- 
LICKE, Translated with an Introduc- 
tion by Joun W. DosBersTEIN. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1959. 
192 pp. $3.75. 

Tus book is an interesting sample in 
English translation, of contemporary 
German preaching or, more exactly, 
representative sermons on the parables 
of Jesus by a master of the German pul- 
pit, for Helmut Thielicke commands 
the largest audiences of any Protestant 
minister in West Germany today. 


Though the messages are biblical and 
relate themselves specifically to the par- 
ticular parable with which each mes- 
sage deals, they are not expository in 
the nice meaning of the term, that is, 
they do not ordinarily lay bare the pas- 
sage progressively as it unfolds itself in 
sequence, verse by verse. Rather the 
author tries in each instance to find 
what he takes to be the clue to the 
story, and from that he proceeds to de- 
velop a theme, often intermingling the 
modern with the biblical in a strange 
interplay of words and moods that are 
surprising, strange, and yet fascinat- 
ing and compelling. In less skillful 
hands, the interpretations would be arti- 
ficial and anachronistic. In Thielicke’s, 
however, they are, on the whole, rele- 
vant and convincing. 
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This is not to say that the sermons in 
this book are of even merit and value. 
They are not. Unfortunately the first 
two on the Prodigal Son are not in any 
sense unusual, Indeed, those on the 
Seeds and the Soils, the Mustard Seed, 
and the Seed Growing Secretly are of 
only moderate worth; while those of the 
Pounds, the Cost of Building a Tower, 
and the Good Samaritan are common- 
place to the point of almost being dull. 
The last two on the Wise and Foolish 
Maidens and the Marriage Feast are 
strange to American readers in their 
eschatological import and are of great 
interest in showing us the real concern 
of the European pulpit and pew. 

Thielicke is at his best when he ana- 
lyzes human nature. Consequently the 
sermons on the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the Dishonest Steward, the Wicked 
Vinedressers, the Laborers in the Vine- 
yard, and the Pharisee and Publican 
are masterpieces. The insights contained 
in them, though always simply ex- 
pressed, are profound in spiritual truth 
and theological understanding. They 
display a brilliant but practical mind at 
work on real, everyday problems and a 
prophetic spirit bringing to his people 
the help of Almighty God. 


WILLIAM R. CANNON 





Man in Community, by RussELi 
Puitip SHEpp. The Epworth Press, 


London, 1959. 209 pp. $7.50. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book is 
“A Study of St. Paul’s Application of 
Old Testament and Early Jewish Con- 
ceptions of Human Solidarity.” The 
style and format are quite obviously 


those of a doctoral dissertation (Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh) and very little 
has been done to accommodate the ma- 
terial to a wider range of readers. This 
is in some ways unfortunate for the 
thesis and message of the work are im- 
portant for our current ecumenical dis- 
cussions about the nature of the church. 


Shedd sets forth the fundamental He- 
brew concepts of wholeness, solidarity, 
and corporate personality along the lines 
drawn by H. Wheeler Robinson, Peder- 
sen, and Aubrey Johnson. Insisting 
upon the essential realism of these ideas 
the author cautions that they must not 
be regarded simply as figurative or lin- 
guistic devices. After tracing their de- 
velopment and modifications in pre- 
Christian Judaism Shedd then turns to 
the influence of these concepts upon 
the structure of Pauline theology. He 
finds in particular that they are indis- 
pensable to our understanding of Paul’s 
teaching about man, salvation, and the 
church. Indeed he goes so far as to 
assert that “not a single major concep- 
tion or implication of solidarity found in 
either the Old Testament or Early Ju- 
daism is omitted from Paul’s Epistles.” 


Although Shedd evidences wide ac- 
quaintance with the standard scholarly 
works in the field of biblical research 
he scarcely tips his hat to current opin- 


ions about the date, authorship, and 
integrity of the various books of the 
Bible. His critical presuppositions are 
uncompromisingly and unquestioningly 
traditional. These limitations notwith- 
standing, Russell Shedd, who is now 
teaching in a seminary in Leiria, Portu- 
gal, has made a substantial contribution 
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to a timely and decisive area of biblical 
theology. 
James J. HELLER 





The First and Second Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, by LrEon Morris. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 


Rapids, 1959. 274 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts volume from the pen of an Aus- 
tralian professor is part of the series 
known as The New International Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. In 
keeping with the general type of work 
that is being produced in this series this 
treatment of the Thessalonian corre- 
spondence is scholarly, conservative, and 
polemic without being dogmatic. It is 
thorough in detail, being a commentary 
that is done not only verse by verse, but 
almost word by word. The text of the 
Authorized Version is printed in the 
volume, bit by bit, and commented on 
at length. The author does not hesitate 
to differ from the authorized transla- 
tion, however, especially wherever he 
feels the Greek text or precise meaning 
of a Greek word warrants this proce- 
dure. He often leans toward the Ameri- 
can Standard Version, but frequently 
criticizes the Revised Standard Version, 
though he sometimes adopts its reading 
without noting the source, as in the case 
of “rebellion” in II Thessalonians 2:3 
(p. 218). 

Dr. Morris is a gifted writer. He is 
clear and often forceful in his state- 
ments. He has a good vocabulary and 
he makes even his technical scholarship 
interesting. He quotes at times appro- 
priately from literature and hymnology. 
While he draws on commentators of the 
older school most frequently, he does 


not hesitate to include the views of such 
moderns as Dibelius and C. H. Dodd 
and occasionally even agrees with them. 
Lightfoot remains his most often quoted 
writer on Thessalonians. He is some- 
times over lengthy in his comparisons of 
commentators’ views on this or that de- 
bated passage, and one frequently is 
tempted to skim through such discus- 
sions to find out what his own con- 
clusion turns out to be. 


The author is particularly apt in re- 
lating critical matters to the message of 
these letters. His introductions are 
both scholarly and therlogical. While he 
always leans toward the most conserva- 
tive view, and often the most traditional, 
he nevertheless recognizes other views 
as possible and seeks always to do them 
justice. His critical methods would not 
appeal to most of the current school of 
thought. Thus he argues for the authen- 
ticity of both of the Thessalonian Epis- 
tles by quoting indiscriminately from 
Acts and the letters themselves in order 
to substantiate his view from internal 
evidence. He adopts the usual date of 
around A.D. 50 for their composition 
and Corinth as the place from which 
they were sent. 


Dr. Morris’ consideration of the 
teachings of the letters often leads to 
vital discussions. He is at his best in the 
relation of God’s election to his love. 
His study of “the wrath” and “the 
wrath of God” is notably well done. 
His presentation of Paul’s repeated 
phrase “grace and peace” is the best 
that this reviewer has seen. He has a 
lengthy and admirably restrained analy- 
sis of Paul’s doctrine of purity as over 
against all forms of intemperance. He 
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2 
Fast 
Reprints 


Both of these books sold 
so quickly that new print- 
ings were ordered within 
two months of publica- 
tion. 


2 New Titles 
July 7 


Ministers and lay leaders 
will welcome the guid- 
ance in these two books, 
both to be published Ju- 
ly 7. 


Ecumenical 
Studies 
in Worship 


Order from 
your bookseller 
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The Humanity of God 


Karl Barth. These three essays show recent developments 
in Barth’s thought. He takes a “backward glance” at his 
early position; re-considers the humanity of God as ex- 
pressed in God’s acceptance of man through Christ; and 
discusses evangelical ethics. $2.50 


The Westminster 
Confession for Today 


George S. Hendry. A Scotsman who is professor of the- 
ology at Princeton, Dr. Hendry makes a new interpreta- 
tion of the Confession to meet contemporary needs. He 
finds it is still a valuable document for today’s Church. 

Paper, $2.00 


The Hymn and 
Congregational Singing 


James R. Sydnor. An experienced and widely-known mu- 
sician offers the help needed by church leaders with lim- 
ited musical background to mold more meaningful wor- 
ship services. Covers factors in good congregational 
singing in non-technical fashion. $4.50 


Nursery-Kindergarten 
Weekday Education 
in the Church 


Josephine Newbury. To help churches plan and strength- 
en their program for pre-school weekday education, Miss 
Newbury spells out procedure, program, and methods to 
achieve spiritual growth and mental progress with very 
young children. $3.50 


Newest title in this popular series is The Paschal Liturgy 
and the Apocalypse by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., who won 
an award from the Christian Research Foundation for 
this manuscript. All six volumes are paperback; $1.50 
each; $1.25 each for 4 or more. 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


publisher of the 
LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Richmond 9, Virginia 
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is clear in his recognition of the way in 
which the apostle roots all his ethical 
concepts in his religious faith. His 
treatment of prayer, especially in II 
Thessalonians, is quite fruitful. In fact 
many of his passages are good homilies 
on some of Paul’s basic thinking. Inter- 
spersed are what amount to word studies. 

It is in his discussions of the “pa- 
rousia” in both the letters that the 
author is the least satisfying. He appar- 
ently tries hard not to be an out and 
out literalist, yet he cannot quite man- 
age it with so specific a doctrine. While 
he correctly represents Paul’s thought 
as dealing with the end of the “age,” 
and while he denies that Paul neces- 
sarily felt that end to be coming in his 
own lifetime, he still thinks of the 
Parousia, not as a symbol, but as a 
particular event in future history. He 
nowhere employs any of the skills of 
apocalyptic. He thinks of believers 
meeting Christ in the air as the most 
logical place, because of the presence 
there of demons. It is a relief to find 
that he has no date fixing, and that 
while he cites passage after passage to 
show the New Testament to be full of 
eschatological thought, he refrains from 
tying up even the second chapter of 
II Thessalonians with any doctrine of 
the millenium. However, he insists that 
the “man of lawlessness” must be in- 
tended for a particular individual, and 
he saves himself from naming the man 
only by pointing out the truth that what 
we have in this letter is really Paul’s 
commentary on his oral preaching and 
that the readers may have understood 
exactly what Paul meant while we can- 
not. He cites in this connection the 


reference from I John about there being 
“many anti-christs,” yet he fails to fol- 
low its inference that the early church- 
men had in mind by “the man of 
lawlessness” not any particular indi- 
vidual but a spirit that got into a num- 
ber of individuals. 

In general it can be said that this 
volume is one of the sanest attempts of 
a scholarly conservative to make the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians live and 
that even the author’s literalisms and 
wordiness do not interfere with his pur- 
pose of presenting a readable and often 
stimulating commentary on these little 


tters. 
- JULIAN Price Love 





The Apocalypse Today, by THomas F. 
Torrance, Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1959- 155 pp. $3.00. 


THE present volume is written prima- 
rily for the layman who is understand- 
ably mystified by the imagery of Reve- 
lation. The author first shows the 
relevance of the prophet’s visions for 
John’s own immediate public. From 
that vantage point, he then points out 
the timeliness of those visions for the 
confusion and distress of the world of 
the twentieth century. 

It is of interest to the reader that the 
expositions composing the content of this 
little volume were originally the sub- 
stance of sermons preached in Aberdeen 
churches during and after World War 
II. That fact emphasizes the reading 
public in America for whom the book 
is intended and to whom it makes a 
natural and helpful appeal. 


ALBERT E. BARNETT 
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Sandals at the Mosque. Christian Pres- 
ence Amid Islam, by KENNETH 
Cracc. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1959. 160 pp. $2.75. 


In the discussion which has been going 
on within the church as to the relation 
of the gospel to the religions of man the 
contributions of Kenneth Cragg play an 
increasingly important role. A few years 
ago he set forth his line of thought on 
this problem in his book, The Call of 
the Minaret. The present smaller vol- 
ume clarifies and carries forward the 
direction taken in the earlier one. 
The book takes its cue from some 
words of Charles de Foucauld’s on the 
Christian calling to be “present among 


_ people with a presence willed and in- 


tended as a witness to the love of 
Christ.” It accepts this calling and tries 
to give the reader a sense of being pres- 
ent among the people of Islam. It rec- 
ognizes the common affirmations of 
Islam and Christianity and then goes on 
to suggest how the deepest intentions 
and greatest concerns of Islam can be 
satisfied only through the reconciliation 
which God has wrought in Christ. This 
is clearly “relational” theology, to be 
consciously distinguished from any the- 
ology which is “allegedly discontinuous 
with all the conscious needs and actual 
thoughts of a religious world.” The em- 
phasis on the discontinuous may have 
been necessary in the past in order to 
make clear the essence of the gospel 
message. But here one finds both a clear 
sense of what the gospel is and an ex- 
pression of the gospel message in a win- 
ning and persuasive form for men of 
a different faith. 
C. W. ForMAN 


The Story of the Reformation, by WiL- 
LIAM STEVENSON, John Knox Press, 
Richmond, 1959. 206 pp. $3.50. 


A COMPLETE outline of the Protestant 
Reformation is given in this one brief 
volume in a most readable style. It is 
a valuable book for the layman who 
wishes the entire picture of the Refor- 
mation in Europe in a form which can 
be read easily in a few hours. Though 
only a brief sketch can be given of lead- 
ing figures and events, there is much 
more than generalities and summaries. 
Concrete details make the people and 
their struggles come alive in a fascinat- 
ing way. The writer achieves his two- 
fold purpose, announced in the Preface, 
of providing a readable history of the 
Reformation for the general reader, and 
of stimulating interest in the Reforma- 
tion movement. John Baillie says in his 
foreword, “I know of no other publica- 
tion quite like it.” 

After surveying the causes of the 
Reformation in the opening chapter, the 
author tells the story of the movement 
as it took place in Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, Netherlands, England, 
and Scotland. The book closes with a 
summary of our Reformation heritage. 
No Protestant can read the volume 
without realizing afresh the glory of his 
heritage, and its relevance to our mod- 


ern world. WituraM B. Warp 





Luther's Works, Vol. 36. Word and 
Sacrament II, edited by Abdel Ross 
Wentz. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1959. 389 pp. $5.00. 

New translations of The Babylonian 

Captivity of the Church and of five 
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later treatises on the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper comprise this addition to 
a projected fifty-five volume edition of 
Luther’s writings. The translations are 
clear and the materials well chosen to 
clarify Luther’s position against both the 
Roman idea of the sacrament and those 
views advocated by Zwingli. 





john Calvin: Contemporary Prophet, 
edited by Jacos T. Hoocstra, Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids, 1959. 
257 Pp. $4.50. 
Despite its title (and the reviewer, for 
one, is weary of “prophets for today”), 
this symposium contains some interest- 
ing essays, in which contributors from 
the United States, France, England, the 
Netherlands, South Africa, and Canada 
stoutly uphold Calvinism against all 
sorts of “isms,” both ancient and mod- 
ern. The volume is intended to mark 
the 450th anniversary of Calvin’s birth 
and the 400th anniversary of the defini- 
tive edition of the Institutes. The au- 
thors are all of the “classical” rather 
than “neo-orthodox” brand of Calvin- 
ism, and it is perhaps unfortunate that 
the first essay reveals traditional Cal- 
vinism at its most aggressive and in- 
flexible. But those who read on will 
find that most of the contributors are 
reasonably sensitive to the four centuries 
that have elapsed between Calvin and 
ourselves, and they are by no means 
wholly uncritical of their hero. Some- 
times alleged “contributions of Calvin” 
are not quite so original as the enthusi- 
astic writers seem to suggest. (Does 
William Childs Robinson wish even to 
imply, on page 43, that the notion of 
feeding on Christ in the Lord’s Supper 


Interpretation 





is in some way distinctively Calvinist?) 
And occasionally (especially in reading 
Chapter XIII) the reviewer found 
some of the opinions held up for his 
approval merely quaint. Yet the Cal- 
vinist vision of a renewed creation tell- 
ing the glory of God (a vision which 
really does have a distinctive hue) 
comes through again and again with 
perhaps as much compellingness as in 
the sixteenth century. 

It is, of course, impossible in a brief 
notice of this kind to mention all the 
various topics dealt with. But aside 
from the introduction by John H. Gerst- 
ner, a sketch of Calvin’s principal writ- 
ings by Philip Hughes, and a contri- 
bution by A. D. R. Polman on the 
Calvinist understanding of Scripture, 
the essays may perhaps be said to display 
two main interests: one in the man 
himself, the other in the relevance of his 
teachings on the Reformed Church in 
relation both to the world and to non- 
Calvinistic churches. Though certainly 
no latitudinarian, Calvin emerges as 
something of an ecumenical churchman 
with an earnest desire for the unity of 
Christ’s Body and a readiness to bear 
with such “tolerable ineptitudes” as he 
detected in the Anglican prayer book. 

The reader will discover some over- 
lapping, some rambling, and some his- 
torical inaccuracies (for example, on 
pp. 202 and 231 )—all of which should 
perhaps have been eliminated editori- 
ally. But the major surprise is that none 
of the essays really attempts to show 
how Calvin’s understanding of the 
gospel may be considered “relevant” 
today. Perhaps this is an admission that 
the most important thing about Calvin- 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 


By Epwarp W. Bauman. This “Life of Christ” for the layman 
is based on the widely hailed television programs that made up 
the first fully accredited college course in religion given over 
commercial TV facilities. This printed version is notable for its 
reverence, honesty, and dramatic power. $3.95 


FROM THE 


GOD’‘S UNFOLDING PURPOSE 

A Guide to the Study of the Bible 

By Suzanne De Dietricu. Translated by Robert McAfee Brown. 
With almost apostolic fervor, the noted French theologian has 


written a dynamic devotional study which cuts across all de- 
nominational lines. $4.50 


WESTMINSTER 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF 
KIERKEGAARD FOR EVERYMAN 


By Joun A. Gates. Kierkegaard has been called the greatest 
single influence on Western religious thought in the 20th cen- 
tury. This provocative biography makes his philosophy crystal 
clear to contemporary Americans. $3.75 


PRESS 


RETARDED CHILDREN: GOD’S CHILDREN 


By Sicurp D. Petersen. The author is psychiatric chaplain at 
the Parsons, Kansas, State Hospital and Training Center. This 
book shows what can be done by both clergy and parents to 
minister to the specific spiritual needs of retarded children. $3.00 





Now at your bookstore, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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ism is not what is most distinctive to it, 
but rather what it shares in common 
with other branches of evangelical 


Protestantism. B. A. GErRISH 





Psychology of Religion (Revised and 
Enlarged), by Paut E. JoHNsToN. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1959. 304 
pp. $5.00. 

Because of the fact that he has engaged 
in a thorough study of psychology both 
through reading the works of the schol- 
ars in this field and through his own 
experiences in clinical psychology, Paul 
Johnson is widely recognized as one 
who has much to say on the relationship 
of psychology and religion. This present 
book is a revised and enlarged edition 
of his earlier work on this subject pub- 
lished several years ago. 

Recognizing that scientific psychology 
can neither prove nor disprove the ex- 
istence of ultimate Being, it is never- 
theless true, as Johnson points out, that 
as psychology engages in a careful ob- 
servation of human behavior, it dis- 
covers a part of human nature which 
is not content for long with the local 
and proximate. 

In this new edition, the author adds 
two chapters: one on the current psy- 
chologies of religion, and the other on 
religious vocation, 

Dr. Johnson presents the contribu- 
tions which psychology has to make in 
the areas of experience, growth, devo- 
tion, belief, and help, and then ex- 
pounds on these subjects as he person- 
ally understands them. 

Some of us would be inclined to feel 
that Dr. Johnson gives too large a place 
to religion as a subjective experience. 


Interpretation 


It seems almost to be something that 
man has developed out of his own na- 
ture and needs, 

Of especial value is his concise treat- 
ment of the contributions of the most 
influential contributors to the psychol- 
ogy of religion. 

C, E. S. KraEMER 





A Protestant Speaks His Mind, by Ition 
T. Jones. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1960. 237 pp. $3.95. 


Tuis forthright book expresses real con- 
cern with respect to Catholic-Protestant 
relations in the United States. On the 
one hand he sees danger in what he 
refers to as the Irenic Movement. 
Under this heading he discusses a small 
group of Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Orthodox members in Europe who 
have been holding discussions to pre- 
pare the way for a united Church, a 
research project financed by the Fund 
for the Republic on “Religion in a 
Democratic Society,” the National Con- 
ference of Christian and Jews, and the 
Ecumenical Movement. In the Ecu- 
menical Movement he sees four ele- 
ments which tend to disarm Protestants: 
the guilt complex over divisions among 
Christians, the let-us-be-kind-to-Catho- 
lics attitude, concessions to the Catholic 
Church which he sees especially in the 
liturgical trend, and Protestant optimism 
with respect to possible changes on the 
part of the Catholic Church. On the 
other hand he sees a rapid build-up of 
tension between Catholic and Protestant 
Churches which is being discussed in 
secular groups as well as in church 
circles, 

He believes that discussion and co- 
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ambassador to the Vatican, a recogni- 
tion of Canon law in the civil courts, 
closer ties between the Catholic Church 
and the State, and an increasing num- 
ber of Catholics in public office. In 
response to these efforts he calls upon 
Protestants to overcome their compla- 
cency, awake to the realities of the situ- 
ation, study and discuss the great Re- 
formed beliefs, and enter the political 
arena in their defense. 


C. Morton HANNA 





A valuable new survey 


for every student 
of the Bible 
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ol- Luther could not change those views 
from within the Catholic Church, Prot- 
estants cannot do it working from the 
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By SAMUEL J. SCHULTZ 


Wheaton College 
Wheaton, Illinois 


rch 





“Dr. Schyltz has mastered a wide range of 
material providing summaries and discussions 
not easily available...a most worthy book,” 
says ALLAN A. MACRaAg, President, Faith Theo- 
logical Seminary. Here is a clear picture of 
the foundations—archaeological, geographical, 
historical and linguistic—of the ideas that 
emerged in God’s covenant with His people 
from the time of Abraham to the coming of 
the Messiah. 


488 pages + 8 charts + 15 maps + Indexes to 
Bible passages, maps, names and subjects. $7.00 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
Quality Books and Bibles 
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